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The Italian Hold-up of Turkey. 


The ultimatum sent by Italy to Turkey, on Sep- 
tember 28, in regard to Tripoli, astonished and dis- 
gusted the world. The reasons assigned by the Ital- 
ian government for the unexpected and violent 
hold-up of Turkey across the Mediterranean have not 
commended themselves to the world-public, not even 
to that portion of it which is usually not over- 
scrupulous about the intervention of strong powers 
in the affairs of weaker ones. Italy’s lawlessness— 
for that is the true name of it—has been condemned 
by nearly all the respectable journals of the civilized 
countries —in England, France, Germany, the 
United States, ete. From every point of view the 
action has been judged to be indefensible. There 
had been, so far as the facts are known, no such ex- 
aggerated opposition to Italian citizens and Italian 
interests in Tripoli as the ultimatum laid emphasis 
upon. Nor does the Italian government appear to 
have made any effort whatever to secure an adjust- 


ment of the difficulties through the Hague institu- 
tions, which she had had an honorable share in creat- 
ing. It seems, therefore, that her act in going to 
war after only 24 hours’ notice and at once invad- 
ing the country was nothing less than brigandage, 
pure and simple. The case against her has not been 
more clearly and strongly put than by an Italian 
paper, J/ Secolo, one of the most prominent dailies 
in the peninsula. Speaking of the ultimatum it 
says, as given in the Arbitrator: 

“With a like plea tomorrow some more civilized, 
stronger, wealthier and war-prepared power could say 
to us, ‘You have left half Italy in disorder and abandon- 
ment. Your southern regions welter in misery, illit- 
eracy, political corruption and superstition ; roads, aque- 
ducts and every other means for exploiting their enor- 
mous latent wealth are lacking; we are going to take 
possession in order to introduce civilization there.’ What 
should we reply? 

“We should answer that, civilized or uncivilized, good 
or bad administrators, poor or inept, we intended before 
all else to be masters in our own house. Every country 
has the right to attend to its own regeneration. No one 
maintains that Turkey today has fallen into such a state 
of barbarism and dismemberment as to authorize other 
European powers, under the pretext of civilization, to 
wrench away this or that province on the plea of intro- 
ducing good government. 

“We refrain from sadder and more bitter reflections 

on this topic which we are tempted to pen. Italy’s ulti- 
matum protests that our commercial enterprises have 
always met with systematic opposition in Tripoli, but 
the stupefied world will demand of us today what have 
been or are these grandiose commercial undertakings of 
ours. In the whole of Tripoli we have 600 or 700 Ital- 
ians, and the only undertaking we know of is that of the 
Bank of Rome. What activities of our fellow-country- 
men there have been so far seriously thwarted by Turk- 
ish authorities? The ultimatum does not cite a single 
case. 
“Our eagerness to secure contracts for mines, agricul- 
tural schemes and construction of roads and ports was 
justly calculated to arouse Turkish suspicions, when for 
years past it has been shouted on the housetops through- 
out Italy that our real and final object was to take pos- 
session of Tripoli itself.” 


That last line exposes the real ground for the ulti- 
matum and the invasion, Nearly all the rest was 
pretext and deception, if one may judge by what has 
followed. Italy wanted Tripoli, and she decided to 
take advantage of Turkey’s distraction and weakness 
and seize it. It was high-handed robbery, of which 
none of us in advance would have believed modern 


Italy capable. 
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The Turkish government’s reply to the ultimatum 
shows a spirit of almost ideal fairness and honorable- 
ness in comparison with Italy’s base and brutal con- 
duct, and gives just ground for believing that, under 
the new régime, the Turkish empire is, in spite of 
the deadly incubus left by the old order, making real 
progress in civilization. Here it is: 


“The Royal Embassy is aware of the manifold diffi- 
culties of cireumstance which have not allowed Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica to take advantage of the benefits of prog- 
ress. An impartial consideration of affairs is enough 
to show that the Ottoman Constitutional Government 
cannot be held liable for a situation which is the work 
of the old régime. That being laid down, the Sublime 
Porte, in recapitulating the course of the three last years, 
searches in vain for circumstances in which it has shown 
itself hostile to Italian enterprises concerning Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica. Quite the contrary, it has always ap- 
peared to it normal and rational that Italy should co- 
operate with her capital and industrial activity in the 
economic uplifting of this part of the empire. 

“Reduced to these essential terms, the present disa- 
greement resides in the absence of guarantees calculated 
to reassure the Italian Government as to the economic 
expansion of its interests in Tripoli and Cyrenaica. In 
not proceeding to so grave an act as a military occupa- 
tion, the Royal Government will be met by the Sublime 
Porte with the firm desire to smooth away this disagree- 
ment. 

“Thus, impartially, the Imperial Government may 
acquaint it with the nature of these guarantees to which 
it will willingly subscribe so long as they do not affect 
its territorial integrity. 

“Tt undertakes to this end not to modify in any way 
whatsoever during the pourparlers the present situation 
in Tripoli and Cyrenaica in military respects, and it 
would like to hope that the Royal Government, yielding 
to the sincere dispositions of the Sublime Porte, will 
acquiesce in this proposal.” 


The answer to this reasonable request was the 
belching of Italian warships and the seizing of the 
coast towns of Tripoli. 

But Italy is not wholly to blame for the situation 
which she has brought on. Back of it lies the im- 
perial, conscienceless territorial extension policy 
which all the great powers of Europe have almost 
habitually followed. She was tempted and urged on 
by the Fez expedition of France, the Agadir con- 
duct of Germany, the seizure of Bosnia and Hertze- 
govina by Austria, to go no further into the dismal 
history of aggression upon weaker powers of which 
the powerful nations have practically all been guilty. 
Here is to be found the secret of the indifference of 
Europe to what Italy has been doing. Three or four 
of the powers might easily, acting under the author- 
ity of the Hague conventions, have checked the 
hand of Italy before the stiletto fell. But the nerve 
of their sense of justice and of responsibility for in- 
ternational order and peace had been paralyzed by 
the hideous presence of the blood spots on their own 
hands. This it is which makes the whole situation 
so heartrending and discouraging, and not the mere 
fact that an individual robber has sallied forth from 
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the den and fallen upon a helpless, or seemingly 
helpless, victim. 

From present indications it looks as if Italy will 
have to pay dearly for the crime which she has com- 
mitted. Hundreds of men are being shot to death 
in the fierce encounters between her troops and the 
Turks and Arabs, beyond the towns of the coast, and 
nobody can guess when the horrible sacrifice of lives 
and the swift consumption of wealth will end. Hot, 
senseless passion is in the saddle, and the results will 
be what they have always been in such cases. 

The one encouraging feature of the situation is 
the revelation of the widespread and ever-deepening 
hatred of international injustice and war which 
Italy’s conduct has occasioned in all countries. The 
enlightened public sentiment of the world is moving 
fast toward the day when it will be impossible for 
any nation to defy it, to ignore the Hague common 
laws, and plunge the whole body of civilized men 
into the abysm of shame and disgrace, as Italy has 
just done. 





The Centenary of John Bright. 


The 16th of this month will be the centenary of 
the birth of one of the ablest, purest, and noblest 
men that ever wrought in the fields of peace, John 
Bright. We are glad to be able to publish in this 
issue an appreciative article on John Bright and his 
services to the cause of peace, from the pen of one 
who has given much time and labor to the study and 
interpretation of his character and work and who 
hopes, in time, to give us a larger treatise on Mr. 
Bright’s life. 

We have not space in this number of our journal 
to enter into any lengthy editorial presentation of 
Bright’s remarkable character and work: nor indeed 
is this necessary. We wish only to say, in extension 
of what Mr. Van Eps writes, that the most appro- 
priate method of commemorating the hundredth 
anniversary of the illustrious peace statesman’s birth 
would not be the holding of public meetings and the 
pronouncing of lengthy eulogies upon him, worthy 
as he was of the very best that could be done in this 
line. A far more fitting observance of the anniver- 
sary would be the rereading by all—especially by all 
statesmen—who are interested in the peace cause, of 
Mr. Bright’s various speeches on the subject, and a 
new and more earnest endeavor to secure the incor- 
poration of his policies in the international politics 
of our day. Time has proved Mr. Bright to have 
been right in the positions which he took on the un- 
fortunate courses which his country followed in the 
foreign politics of his day, the Crimean war, ete. 
Indeed, his contentions were so deeply rooted in 
essential justice and political morality that they are 
as applicable to the international questions of our 
day as they were during his lifetime. The world 
has not yet reached, nor does it seem likely soon to 
reach, the level of Mr. Bright’s lofty political ideals. 
For this reason our present-day publicists and states- 
men will find the perusal of his speeches and the 
study of the spirit in which he made them of very 
ereat aid in their efforts further to promote justice 
and brotherhood in the relations of nations. 
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John Bright never participated much, except on a 
few unusual occasions, in the organized peace move- 
ment, technically so called. His work was done in 
the regular course of his duties as a member of the 
House of Commons. It was a necessary expression 
of his religious and moral character and of the prin- 
ciples by which he guided his whole life, public as 
well as private. He could not have been anything 
else but a peacemaker and have remained true to 








himself. That is the kind of statesmen needed in 
the parliamentary halls of the world today. There 
are some such: we wish there were more. 
Special Edition of the Advocate of 
Peace. 


We are preparing to issue a special number of the 
ApvocaTE oF Peace for December, devoted to the sub- 
ject of the arbitration treaties now before the Senate 
and their ratification. We hope to distribute at least 
fifty thousand copies of this special number. We shall, 
therefore, be greatly obliged to our members and friends 
if, immediately on receiving this paper, they will send 
us the names of a few influential persons in their States 
and communities to whom copies may be sent. Let the 
names be typewritten, if possible, and in alphabetical 
order by cities and towns within the State. 


oe — 


Notice of a Special Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 


Notice is hereby given of a special meeting of the 
American Peace Society to be held at the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Friday, December 8, 1911, 
at ten o’clock A. M. 

The meeting is called to consider certain suggested 
changes in the organization and constitution of the So- 
ciety, already discussed at the Annual Meeting in May, 
looking to a completer federation of all the peace organ- 
izations of the country and the increase of their strength 
and efficiency. The suggested changes in the constitu- 
tion are as follows: 

1. The Board of Directors shall be constituted as fol- 
lows: Twelve members of the board shall be chosen by 
the society at its Annual Meeting. In addition to 
these, each branch or section of the society having 500 
members or fraction thereof over 100 members shall be 
entitled to choose one member of the board and an ad- 
ditional member for each additional 500 members or 
fraction thereof over 100. 

2. Each branch or section of the society shall have the 
right to send one official delegate to the annual and other 
meetings of the society, and as many additional dele- 
gates as it has times 100 members. But all members of 
the society present at the annual and other meetings 
who are not official delegates shall have the right to cast 
their individual votes, 
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3. The Executive Committee to be increased from 
seven to nine members. 

4. The creation of a new official to be called the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, who shall have charge, under the 
Executive Committee, of the outlying executive work 
of the society, and thus relieve the General Secretary of 
a portion of the heavy labor which the growth of the 
society has imposed. 

BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, 
Secretary. 


———_—_2 e @__- 


Editorial Notes. 
If it is true, as cabled from Berlin, 
Germany’s 


that the German government has for 
Proposal. 


some time been carrying on negotia- 
tions with the British Cabinet looking to an arrange- 
ment to check the growth of navies, it is easily the most 
encouraging international news that has been published 
for a long time. If the step has not yet been taken, 
one of three or four governments must take it before 
long. It is felt in all the important capitals of the 
world that the present rivalry cannot go on much longer. 
It will be to Germany’s everlasting honor if she has 
shown the courage to open the negotiations for the arrest 
of the naval-increase folly. When Great Britain and 
Germany have once begun the serious consideration of 
the problem they will find that, difficult as it is, the 
solution will not be anything like as troublesome as they 
have supposed. | 
come the step with great satisfaction, and will at once co- 
operate, and the burdened peoples, who have been seeing 
farther and faster in this matter than their govern- 
ments, will be swift to make known their loyal and pa- 
triotic approval. 


The other maritime powers will wel- 


At the dinner of welcome given to 
Hamilton Holt and Lindsey Russell at 
the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, September 
25, Prince Tokugara, President of the Japanese House 
of Peers, who presided, uttered the following weighty 
words : 


“GENTLEMEN : It is my pleasant duty tonight to pro- 
pose the health of our guests from America, whom we 
all honor, love, and esteem. No Japanese can visit their 
great country without being overwhelmed with hospital- 
ity and all forms of attention and courtesy, and we all 
feel happy whenever we are given the opportunity to 
reciprocate, though the resources for entertainment are 
lamentably inadequate in this country. But to the gen- 
tlemen whom we are so proud to have as our guests to- 
night we owe gratitude not only for their hospitality to 
us while in their country, but for their noble efforts in 
the cause of peace and amity between the two great na- 
tions. Nobody who really knows the American people 
can ever doubt that their sentiments are thoroughly 
friendly to us. As for ourselves, we all know that we 
are in no less degree friendly to the Americans. As a 


Japan and the 
United States. 
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matter of fact, the relations between the two nations 
have always been extremely cordial, and there is every 
reason to believe that they will always continue friendly. 
We must not, however, forget that there are people in 
the United States who make it their business to start 
now and then an anti-Japanese campaign through the 
press and on the platform. These people are not neces- 
sarily at heart unfriendly to us. Their object, so I am 
informed by those who ought to know, is not to embroil 
the two countries in war, but to create a situation which 
may promote the furtherance of a scheme of military 
and naval increase. Whatever may be the cause, it is a 
deplorable fact that the otherwise perfectly placid waters 
of political relations between the two countries are 
periodically threatened by a mischievous attempt at dis- 
turbance. These despicable attempts ought never to 
succeed, and I am sure that they will never succeed. 
But all the same they constitute a danger which all 
lovers of peace and good-will between the two peoples 
should not ignore, for there are ignorant people in all 
countries who may easily be misled. For this reason 
it is important that there should be men in America, 
men of influence and power, who will instruct and en- 
lighten their fellow-countrymen as to the real state of 
affairs and expose the hollowness of the sensational state- 
ments which the agitators do not scruple to spread 
broadcast. There are, happily, no lack of men of this 
type in America, and among these noble workers for 
peace and disinterested friends of Japan none are more 
prominent and none have done more for the cause than 
our guests of honor tonight.” 





iii aia In an address before the Bankers’ 
io. Club of Chicago, on the evening of 

. October 14, Hon. John A. Dix, Gov- 
ernor of New York, spoke as follows of the power of 
financiers to prevent war: 

“Why stop here? Why should not disputes between 
the nations be settled in like manner? Why should not 
war, with its train of horrors, with its pecuniary and in- 
dustrial losses, far outliving its duration, follow the code 
duello and the industrial strike to the limbo of things 
that were? The private duel settled no issue of right or 
wrong ; it settled merely who was the quicker or the bet- 
ter shot. The industrial strike settled no issue of right 
or wrong; it settled merely which side could hold out the 
longer. War settles no issue of right or wrong; it set- 
tles merely which nation has the better army or the 
longer purse. 

“You bankers can do, and are doing, a great work for 
the welfare of mankind, by withholding financial sup- 
plies for war-making. 

“War today means vast pecuniary expenditure; and 
the jingo, however much he may wish to fight, or to send 
someone else to do the fighting while he writes flam- 
boyant editorials or makes war speeches, cannot declare 
war without the consent of the world’s financiers. 

“We need not discuss the question whether there can 
be such a thing as a good war or a bad peace; but let our 
bankers covenant with their consciences that they will 
never again finance a war of exploitation, of mere ag- 
gression, of conquest, or of plunder—in short, that they 
will not finance any war that is avoiddble—and the 
day of the war lord will be near its end, and that of 
world peace, founded on arbitral justice, will soon have 
dawned. 
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“Here, too, labor will strike hands with capital: for 
no element of our community is today more alive to the 
criminal waste of war, to its vast toll in men, in money, 
in industrial stagnation, than is the intelligent working 
class from whose ranks the food for cannon is most 
largely recruited. 

“T exhort you bankers to exert your powerful influence 
for peace—for peace industrial, for peace economic, for 
peace international.” 


The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions at its re- 
cent annual convention at Milwaukee 
adopted on October 12 a resolution recommending that 
the churches throughout the United States devote the 
Thanksgiving service this year to the subject of inter- 
national arbitration, and that petitions be sent from the 
churches to the United States Senators in behalf of the 
ratification of the arbitration treaties now before the 
Senate. 

That is a most timely and valuable recommendation. 
We hope that all our friends throughout the country will 
use their best efforts to acquaint all ministers and 
churches in their communities with the request of the 
American Board. Here is an opportunity to do, with 
very little labor, a service of very great effectiveness in 
promotion of the cause of good will and peace. Thanks- 
giving Day this month may easily be made a turning 
point in the history of the world, 


Thanksgiving 
Peace Services. 
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What the Peace Organizations are 
Doing. 


The Massachusetts Peace Society, the Boston City 
Club, and the Boston Chamber of Commerce had a fine 
meeting at the City Club rooms on Tuesday evening, 
October 17. Among the addresses given was a notable 
one by Hon. David J. Foster, Member of Congress from 
Vermont and former chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. He spoke on “New England and 
the Arbitration Treaties,” and his masterly plea for the 
ratification of the treaties greatly interested and im- 
pressed his audience. We shall publish the substance of 
this plea in a subsequent issue. 

Dr. James L. Tryon, New England representative of 
the American Peace Society and secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society (31 Beacon street, Boston), spoke 
before the Springfield Board of Trade and the State 
W. C. T. U. Convention at Holyoke on October 19, the 
International College at Springfield and the National 
Convention of the Universalist Churches on the 20th. 
The next week he addressed arbitration meetings in 
Boston and Watertown, and spent some days in New 
Hampshire in working up the organization of the State 
Peace Society. 

The Japan Times of September 30 gives a most in- 
teresting account of a dinner of welcome given at the 
Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, Monday, the 25th of September, 
to Hamilton Holt, managing editor of the /ndependent 
and a member of the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society, and Lindsey Russell, president of the 
Japan Society of New York, who are spending some 
weeks in Japan on a mission of peace. Many eminent 
Japanese were present at the dinner, and the welcome 
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extended to the visitors was such as to show, what we 
have often said, that no people of the earth are warmer 
friends of the United States than the Japanese. 


A State Peace Society for Maine is being organized 
as a branch of the American Peace Society, through the 
efforts of Dr. J. L. Tryon, New England representative 
of the American Peace Society. An organizing commit- 
tee is in process of creation, with George E. Fogg, Esq., 
of Portland, as chairman. The officers will represent 
different ports of the State, and it is expected that the 
Society will start off with a strong membership. 


The Interparliamentary Union, as shown by a state- 
ment of its Council (October 4, 1911), received subven- 
tions the past year from eighteen different governments, 
the total of which amounted to something over $9,000. 
The largest contributions were made by the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, and Spain, in 
this order. The estimated expenses of the union for 
the coming year amount to $13,000. 


Dr. William G. Hubbard, a vice-president of the 
American Peace Society and secretary of the Railway 
Good Literature Association, has just made an exten- 
sive tour through the West in the interest of pure litera- 
ture on the trains and at the railway news stands. Dur- 
ing the trip he gave addresses on international peace in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Minnesota, Idaho, and Washing- 
ton, among the addresses being one at the University of 
Idaho and another at the University of Washington. 
Everywhere he found much interest manifested. 


On September 30 the following telegram, signed by 
the president, gecretary, and treasurer of the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society (31 Beacon street, Boston), was sent 
to Secretary of State Knox: “In the name of humanity, 
and out of respect for law, the Massachusetts Peace Soci- 
ety requests the United States Government to tender its 
friendly offices to Italy and Turkey, with a view to pre- 
venting further hostilities between them, and to con- 
sider the advisability of proposing reference of their 
differences to The Hague Court of Arbitration, provided 
they cannot be adjusted by diplomacy.” 





Peace Brevities. 


The members of the Joint High Commissior 
which was appointed to adjust all questions touching 
water boundaries between the Tnited States and Canada 
held an informal meeting in Washington October 11. 
The disgussion was confined to the scope of the treaty 
and the powers of the Commission. The formal organ- 
ization of the Commission will not be effected until 
President Taft has appointed a successor to the late 
Senator Thomas H. Carter. There were present at the 
meeting Hon. James A. Tawney, of Minnesota, who 
presided; Frank S. Streeter, of New Hampshire; Sir 
George C. Gibbons, of London, Ontario; A. P. Barn- 
hill, of St. Johns, N. B.; and Aimee Geoffrion, of 
Montreal. 

... At the Quincentenary celebration of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, says the English “Brotherhood,” 
Lord Rosebery, in his rectorial address, drew a dark pic- 
ture of the ignorance and barbarism of Scotland in 1411 





when that University was founded. Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four said that five hundred years hence the Lord Rector 
of that day would speak of international warfare with 
the same disgust, the same moral disdain, with which 
Lord Rosebery had spoken of medieval Scotland. 


The Ohio Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church, at its annual meeting at Zanesville, September 
26-27, adopted the following resolutions: 

“1. Resolved, That the responsibility of the church 
in regard to the promotion of the international peace 
movement has been greatly increased by its rapid growth 
in the last few years. 

“2. That we give it our hearty endorsement and 
pledge ourselves to an active interest in its advancement. 

“3. That we congratulate President Taft on the ad- 
vanced steps taken by him in regard to international 
treaties; and especially his success so far in securing 
such treaties as have been signed lately by the repre- 
sentatives of England and France with himself and our 
Secretary of State. 

“4, That we very respectfully urge upon our Senators 
in Congress the importance of casting their votes for the 
treaties already signed, when Congress again meets. 

“5. That we favor the formation of similar treaties 

with other nations as rapidly as it can be done satisfac- 
torily.” 
‘ The course of lectures on International Concilia- 
tion offered to the students of Leland Stanford, Junior, 
University last year in the History Department was a 
decided success. Nearly two hundred enrolled as regu- 
lar students for the course and about fifty others at- 
tended the lectures as visitors. Professor Krehbiel 
writes us that the course will be repeated this year, and 
extended to forty-five lectures. An advanced course has 
also been arranged for students who desire to make a 
more careful study of some of the questions involved, 
and eighteen students have already registered for it. 


; Everyland, published at West Medford, Mass., is a 
high-grade, pure, healthy, beautiful, interesting, and in- 
structive magazine for children and young people. It 
has a peace department, and is a genuine peace paper, 
deserving the support of all the friends of peace who 
have children whom they wish brought up in the ways of 
goodness, kindness, and peaceableness. The paper needs 
your immediate support, if it is to be continued. Send 
50 cents and try it for one year, and you will almost 
surely continue it thereafter. The Christmas number 
will be out before the end of November, and will furnish 
something quite as fine for the intellects of the young 
people as a turkey dinner for their bodies—and much 
more lasting. Send the subscription to Everyland Pub- 
lishing Company, West Medford, Mass. 


; The National Universalist Conference, held at 
Springfield, Mass., on October 20, heartily endorsed 
President Taft’s efforts in behalf of international peace 
and urged the prompt ratification of the treaties of arbi- 
tration with Great Britain and France. 


The American Unitarian Association, -at its 
Twenty-fourth Annual Conference, held at Washington. 
D. C., October 23-26, devoted an evening public session 
in the Memorial Continental Hall to the subject of in- 
ternational peace, Addresses were made by Rev. Ed- 
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ward Cummings, of Boston, and Dr. William C. Gan- 
nett, of Rochester. Both addresses deeply interested and 
stirred the audience. Resolutions were presented by 
Judge Prescott Keyes, of Concord, Mass., from the 
business committee, and unanimously adopted, pledging 
the churches of the association to aid in the creation of 
international peace sentiment, and especially in securing 
the ratification of the arbitration treaties negotiated by 
President Taft, and now before the Senate. 


... At its recent annual convention in Lynn, the 
Massachusetts State Prohibition Convention adopted the 
following resolution, which was presented by Hon. J. B. 
Lewis: “We believe that all international disputes which 
cannot be settled by diplomacy should be decided by a 
High Court of Nations.” 


While at St. Paul, on August 7, on a tour of the 
United States, Mr. Quan Kai, special commissioner of 
the Vice-Roy of Canton, declared that the arbitration 
treaties between this country and Great Britain and 
France would be of great benefit to China. He said: 
“The arbitration treaties between the United States and 
England, and the United States and France, recently 
signed, are the most far-reaching steps toward the real- 
ization of universal peace ever undertaken in the history 
of the nations of the world. China will be benefited 
greatly by the treaties, and the time will come when 
similar pacts will be entered into between American and 
Oriental nations.” 
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The Events of the Year in Regard to 
War and Peace. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BERNE PEACE BUREAU. 
. 
By Dr. A. Gobat, Secretary. 


The amazing incoherence of which Europe has given 
the spectacle for half a century continues to disturb, 
and even to exasperate, humanity. The government au- 
thorities, with the carelessness and blindness of those 
whom Jupiter smites with madness when he wishes to 
destroy them, offer an invincible resistance to the de- 
mands for union, codperation, and harmony of the na- 
tions. It is an anomaly which justifies people of good 
sense in charging with madness the dominant political 
psychology ; it is indeed a public scandal, as some have 
called it. The feeling that there are no longer two 
types of morality—that right and justice should not be 
violated in international relations—has never perhaps 
expressed itself with such force. Three of the great 
powers have laid aside the old principle of national 
honor and vital interests which were protected under the 
sacred egis of homicidal war, and have rendered impos- 
sible between them the exercise of arbitrariness and vio- 
lence by the conclusion of permanent general treaties of 
obligatory arbitration. Nevertheless, anxiety for the 
morrow has never been more intense throughout the civ- 
ilized world than now. Is this because questions par- 
ticularly profound and troublesome have arisen? No; 
war today may break out over petty interests of specula- 
tion. It is one of the disgraces of our time that in order 
to help certain rapacious ones in their exploitation of 
the peoples of outside countries disturbing conflicts are 
brought on and even declarations of war made. 
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Europe has remained, therefore, during the year whose 
character we are tracing, under the menace of the armies, 
the cannon, the battleships of the powers which persist 
in provoking one another or in giving each other mutual 
fear by the display of military forces, the expenses and 
burdens of which are borne by the people, not only with- 
out profit to them, but also to the detriment of all Eu- 
rope. The powers have, nevertheless, had presented to 
them an opportunity to take into consideration the ques- 
tion of the reduction of armaments. This was at the 
time of the organization of Alsace-Lorraine. The re- 
fusal to put this country on the same basis as the other 
states of the German Confederation, and thereby to give 
a favorable answer to the petition addressed to the Em- 
peror in 1905 by the German Peace Society, which asked 
of him “to give the necessary instructions for rendering 
the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine equal in rights with 
the other states of the German Empire,” has deprived 
the world of the most fruitful of the elements of pacifica- 
tion. It has probably also increased the antagonisms 
of which Europe is suffering the deplorable consequences. 
The Alsace-Lorraine National Union will continue its 
struggle for autonomy. 

If the Eastern question, as it was formerly conceived, 
no longer exists, or remains at least latent, the Ottoman 
empire does not cease to furnish plenty of questions— 
that is, incidents—which disturb internal peace and pro- 
voke, without, more or less opportune interventions. 
There have been new massacres of Armenians, and in 
Albania popular uprisings, which have brought about 
intervention by armed force, and which might have pro- 
voked a conflict with Montenegro. This would have 
been very regrettable, for King Nicholas deserves rather 
recognition for the care given in his kingdom to the 
wounded and the sick, as also for his good offices with 
a view to pacification. The imperial government has 
been moderate in its repression of the revolutionary 
movement, and has decided to make, along the extreme 
western frontier of the Ottoman Empire, concessions 
which it was in the general interest to grant. It was 
obliged to consider that Albania is a rampart whose 
strength depends on the fidelity of its inhabitants and 
the peace of the country. Furthermore, if account is 
taken of the numerous difficulties confronting the new 
régime, which replaced the autocracy of the Sultan, it 
must be recognized that the constitutional government 
is endeavoring to justify the revolution of 1908 by labor- 
ing sincerely for the regeneration of the government and 
the pacification of the people. 

With the same purpose, Portugal; in its turn, under- 
went a revolution in October, 1910. Bad administra- 
tion, corruption and abuse, the necessity of amelio- 
rating the social and economic conditions of the country 
and relieving the nation of the ignorance in which it was 
systematically held, were the causes of this revolution. 
The republic displaced the monarchy. At Lisbon, as at 
Constantinople, the new régime, established almost with- 
out the shedding of blood, obtained the approval of the 
great majority of the nations. The moderation with 
which it has organized the republic permits us to hope 
that this form of state will triumph over the attacks of 
which it may be the object. From the point of view of 
peace in general the Portuguese revolution is an impor- 
tant event, not only because the republic of itself assures 
the carrying on of the government under the egis of 
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justice and social and civic equality, but still more be- 
cause it puts an end to interior dissensions and conflicts 
which might have occasioned exterior complications. 

There is not, therefore, nor will there be any Portu- 
guese question. But the Egyptian question continues, 
and the Commission of the Bureau, requested by the 
Egyptian Peace Society to put this question on the 
program of the 19th Universal Peace Congress, has de- 
cided to comply with this request to the extent of rais- 
ing the question in the report concerning the events of 
the year. Discussion will doubtless follow. It is our 
duty to throw light upon this by citing a page of his- 
tory: 

After the opening of the Suez Canal, in 1869, Egypt 
became the object of particular attention, for on her fell 
the duty of protecting and defending the great inter- 
national waterway, and the country, in order to fulfill 
its mission, was under the necessity of having a govern- 
ment capable of providing therefor. The Khedive, 
Ismail Pacha, seemed no longer capable of furnishing 
sufficient guaranties, as Egypt, under different unfortu- 
nate enterprises and bad administration, was undergoing 
a very grave financial crisis, her debts having reached a 
critical figure. England and France, in the interest of 
their creditors, imposed upon the Khedive a system of 
financial control. He even accepted an Englishman and 
a Frenchman as part of his council of ministers; but 
in 1879 Ismail wished to throw off the foreign interven- 
tion, which the Egyptians did not like. His project 
failed, and the Sultan, on the demand of the great pow- 
ers, dismissed him. Under Tewfik, his son and suc- 
cessor, who was incapable, by reason of his indolence, of 
preventing the exactions made by the numerous foreign- 
ers who had come to Egypt as the result of the European 
intervention, the national party was formed. Its leader, 
Colonel Arabi, secured his nomination as minister of 
war, and the government was reorganized on the basis 
of the national will in 1881. The protestation and 
threats of England and France resulted in aggravating 
the national opposition. Arabi became dictator, and 
the population assumed an attitude hostile to foreigners 
to such an extent that the most of them left the country. 
The powers having been unable to come to an agreement 
to restore order, England undertook to overthrow Arabi 
by force of arms. She succeeded in 1882. Since that 
time she has oceupied, by military force, the valley of 
the Nile and exercised a certain domination over the 
government of the Khedive. It was because of these 
two circumstances that a new national party was 
formed in Egypt. This party is demanding the cessa- 
tion of the occupation and the emancipation of the gov- 
ernment from the tutelage of England. 

It is proper to complete the preceding indications 
bv the citation of two declarations made bv the British 
government. On the occasion of the treaty of Con- 
stantinople, October 29, 1888, concerning the navigation 
of the Suez Canal, delegates of Great Britain made the 
following reservation: “The delegates of Great Britain, 
in presenting the text of this treaty, as a definite régime 
destined to guarantee the free use of the Suez Canal, be- 
lieve it to be their duty to formulate a general reserva- 
tion as to the application of these arrangements, so far 
as they may not be compatible with the transitory and 
exceptional condition in which Egypt actually finds 
itself, and so far as they might restrict the liberty of 
action of their government during the occupation of 
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Egypt by the forces of His Britannic Majesty.” On 
the other hand, the Anglo-French arrangement, signed 
at London the 8th of April, 1904, contains, in regard to 
Egypt, the following article: “The government of His 
Britannic Majesty declares that it has no intention of 
changing the political state of Egypt. On its part, the 
government of the French Republic declares that it will 
not interfere with the action of England in this country 
by asking that a limit be fixed to the British occupa- 
tion.” Such, in brief, is the history of the occupation 
of Egypt by the troops of England and of its political 
intervention in this country. 

The Egyptian Peace Society sees in the occupation 
of the Nile Valley a general danger, because this coun- 
try “is an arena where, in the political, economic, and 
social domains the most diverse interests are in conflict 
and no field is more fertile in conflicts of all sorts and 
in menaces to the general peace.” Besides, the national 
party holds that Egypt is sufficiently wise, prudent and 
enlightened to govern itself. 

This is evidently the principal point, the question 
which it is important to solve before all else, because of 
the important interests which center about the Suez 
Canal and the protection of this interoceanic passage. 

Egypt is not the darkest point on the horizon of peace. 
Morocco is giving the peoples much more anxiety. 
There is certainly no sane reason why, in a corner of 
Africa which is semi-barbarous, peace and war, the lot 
of several great powers and the tranquillity of Europe 
should be at stake. It is, nevertheless, on account of 
Morocco that the work of pacification is hindered. This 
work was well under way when the Emperor of Germany 
thought it to be his duty to make a personal demonstra- 
tion at Tangiers, which revived certain feelings of bit- 
terness and held back a possible rapprochement. Nev- 
ertheless, the conference of Algeciras seemed to have re- 
assured men’s minds, and although its deliberations did 
not furnish a solution, Europe, which lives from day to 
day, and contents herself with so little, found herself, 
through the action of the great powers, gratified with a 
brief respite. It was not of long duration. The send- 
ing of a German ship of war into Moroccan waters, ac- 
companied by a demonstration of international antago- 
nism which was exaggerated by the yellow press, cast 
the world anew into anxiety. Oh, the ship which stops 
or. cruises before Agadir will not occasion war! Was 
it not a German general who said the other day, “The 
generations capable of enduring a war in the present 
conditions have not yet been created”? But the Moroc- 
can incident awakened wrath and created a bad fever of 
chauvinism. Rapprochements, which appeared possible, 
must suffer an arrest and the folly of armaments has 
received new encouragement. This is why the incidents 
connected with Morocco are in the highest degree re- 
grettable. Owing to the anarchy which reigns in Eu- 
rope and the small confidence which the peoples have in 
their governments, these incidents have assumed the 
proportions of a sharp crisis. This, indeed, became 
menacing by the fact that in certain circles the false 
chord of national honor was set to vibrating. In brief, 
the blusterings had their customary effect; panic on the 
exchange, panic among the capitalists, panic in industry 
and commerce, numerous failures in several countries. 
By its provocative character armed peace has made all 
Europe tremble. 

There exists a certain analogy between the Moroccan 
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and Egyptian questions. Both are European ques- 
tions—indeed, world questions—the product of the com- 
mon interests of several powers. In consequence the 
difficulties to which they may give rise must be removed 
by means of agreement. Any other process would be 
arbitrary. The Act of Algeciras of April 7, 1906, had 
as its aim the rectification of the political and financial 
condition of the Moroccan Empire. To France was en- 
trusted the duty of reéstablishing order there. She evi- 
dently could not fulfill her duty without making use of 
armed force, and she was, it seems, sole judge of the 
military operations which had to be undertaken, or 
which the Moroccan anarchy forced her to execute. It 
does not appear to be admissible that one or another of 
the interested powers was authorized to follow anxiously 
these operations and to make on its own account a mili- 
tary intervention with which it had not been charged. 
The situation would be different if the intervention of 
France should take on the character of aggression upon 
the country. But the circumstances did not allow of 
the interpretation of her military operations in this way. 
Even if this eventuality appeared probable, it was the 
duty of the powers who signed the act of Algeciras to 
examine the complaint which any one of them might 
make and cause the convention to be respected. How- 
ever it may be, a war cannot break out over Morocco. 
For in whose interests would the armies be conducted 
to the carnage? The speculators! 

The Agadir incident, like so many other vexing ques- 
tions, shows how justifiable are the efforts put forth for 
the establishment to the widest possible extent of the 
method of arbitration. The whole world may felicitate 
itself on the progress realized in this matter within the 
vear. A generous initiative, undertaken by the United 
States, has rapidly gone forward. In December last 
President Taft proclaimed at a banquet that even ques- 
tions of national henor and disputes concerning the vital 
interests of nations may be submitted to arbitration; 
and on the 3d of August last the United States, France, 
and Great Britain signed general treaties of arbitration 
on this basis. That is a victory for the peace move- 
ment—a step of progress both political and social so 
much the more gratifying as the discussions over the 
question raised by Mr. Taft have given rise in different 
parliaments, notably in the House of Commons, to thor- 
ough examination of the critical situation in which 
human society finds itself at the present time. The 
limitation of armaments, it has been said, is for civiliza- 
tion a question of life and death, and the best means to 
realize this necessary end will be to establish, through 
unlimited treaties of arbitration, international justice 
and legality on bases so solid that the practice of arbi- 
trariness and violence between the nations will become 
impossible. By the Anglo-American and the Franco- 
American treaties there has been constituted a union of 
the states which repudiate war. This will realize the 
idea so natural, so perfectly human, that the future of 
the world is to be an association of nations in place of 
an aggressive rivalry of nations. 

The great Carnegie Peace Foundation, whose estab- 
lishment coincides with the declarations of President 
Taft, will contribute to the realization of this ideal. It 
is necessary to bring to light all the elements which 
belong to the domain of war and show the profound 
causes and multiplied effects of each bloody slaughter, 
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to consider it not only from the point of view of the 
belligerent states, but also from the point of view of the 
others and of all civilization, and then to throw upon 
this bloody mass the light of morality, justice, and hu- 
manity. This will give us the true annals of each 
nation, the lesson of things which will reduce to silence 
international blusterings and chauvinism, the awaken- 
ing of a human conscience which wil] dominate the 
egoisms which do not recoil even from crime. The Car- 
negie Foundation has already begun its activities. Its 
administrators have established a section on interna- 
tional law, one on political economy and history, and 
one on international relations and education. The sec- 
ond of these has just held its first conference in the city 
which is the seat of the Permanent International Peace 
Bureau. Its extended and practical program is a guar- 
antee that the work of the American pacifist will play a 
decisive réle in the development of the new culture 
whose aim should be to destroy the traditional poliev 
which has come down as the deadly legacy of the past 
centuries. The Carnegie Foundation for International 
Peace will justify its name. 

The pacifists of the whole world will show their un- 
hounded gratitude to the United States, from which 
have come the most effective initiatives for the substitu- 
tion of justice in the place of violence. 

Berne, September, 1911. 
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The Berne Meeting of the International 
Peace Bureau. 


From Our Special Correspondent. 


The history of the Rome Peace Congress of 1911. 
which did not occur, was much like that of the Stock- 
holm Peace Congress of 1909, which did not occur. For 
a month before the date fixed for the Congress the con- 
ditions in lialy, owing to the cholera, had raised doubt 
as to the meeting in Rome; but it was not until a fort- 
night before the date that the Congress was definitely 
given up. This abandonment was presently followed 
by a notice of a meeting of the General Assembly of the 
International Peace Bureau at Berne, September 26 and 
27, preceded by a meeting of the Standing Committee 
or Commission of the Bureau, September 25. About one 
hundred of the leading peace workers from different 
countries gathered at Berne for the meeting. 

Among those present were the following members of 
the Commission: Mme. la Baronne de Suttner, M. Henri 
La Fontaine, M. Emile Arnaud, M. le Dr. A. Gobat, M. 
le Dr. Jules Ducommun, M. J. Alexander, M. le Baron 
Carl Carlsson Bonde, M. le Dr. George Bovet, M. le Dr. 
William Evans Darby, M. A.-H. Fried, M. Fredrik 
Green, M. le Directeur Fr. Kémeny, M. Gaston Moch, 
M. Felix Moscheles, M. Edwin D. Mead, M. Bucher- 
Heller, M. le Dr. Nilsson, M. le Professeur Quidde, M. 
le Dr. Adolphe Richter, M. Th. Ruyssen, Mme. Ziper- 
nowsky. 

Others present were: Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Ginn, Mrs. 
Mead, Mrs. Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Nicholson, 
U. J. Ledoux, from the United States; from England, 
Norman Angell, Carl Heath, F. W. Fox: from France, 
Jacques Dumas, M. Prudhaummeaux; from Germany, 
Dr. Arthur West Phaal, the new secretary of the German 
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eee Society, and Professor Kauterkroft, of Turin, 
Italy. 

The feeling of disappointment at the abandonment of 
the Congress was keen and widespread. It was gener- 
ally felt that when it became clear that the meeting at 
Rome was impossible arrangements should immediately 
have heen made for the regular meeting of the Congress 
elsewhere, and notice instantly sent everywhere. Strong 
efforts were made to bring this about, but in the con- 
fusion the project failed. Mr. Mead, the one American 
member of the Bureau present at Berne, took this mat- 
ter up at the first meeting, and secured a unanimous vote 
providing that always hereafter, in the event of the im- 
possibility of holding the Congress at the place ap- 
pointed, it shall be held at the same time at Berne itself. 
There will, therefore, be no more such embarrassments 
as resulted from the Stockholm and Rome situations, 
and delegates from America and elsewhere may hereafter 
go to the Peace Congresses in secure confidence that if a 
Congress does not meet in one place it will meet in 
Berne at the appointed time. 

The compensation, in a measure, for the abandonment 
of a Congress—this was realized at Berne this year, as 
at Brussels in 1909—is in the fact that the smaller num- 
ber actually gathering for the General Assembly of the 
Peace Bureau consists of those most earnestly and in- 
telligently interested in the work, and no time is wasted 
in vague, rhetorical, or useless talk. In the three days’ 
meetings at Berne, morning and afternoon of each day, 
the discussions were of distinct and high value, and 
much was accomplished. The meetings were held in 
convenient rooms in the beautiful new Casino, and the 
social side had good satisfaction in the luncheons of the 
members together on the Casino terrace overlooking the 
river, the beautiful green hills, and the snow-clad peaks 
of the Bernese Oberland in the distance, and in the ban- 
quet on the last evening, at which Dr. Gobat presided, 
and brief speeches were made by representatives of the 
different countries, Edwin Ginn speaking for the United 
States. It will be of interest to Americans to know that 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of the American 
School Peace League, was elected a member of the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau. It was settled that the Con- 
gress will meet in Rome March 21-28, 1912, and it is to 
be hoped that as that is a very beautiful time of the year 
in Italy there will be a really important American dele- 
gation. 

It is impossible here to report or even outline the 
various discussions at the Berne meeting, but the follow- 
ing summary of the reports presented by the Secretary 
of the Bureau and of the various declarations and resolu- 
tions adopted will indicate the scope and spirit of this 
important gathering: 

The twentieth annual report assures us that through 
the reception of the Nobel Prize last December the Peace 
Bureau has been put on a permanent footing, relieved 
from the anxieties of the past, and enabled to begin the 
reorganization of its work in a more adequate way than 
heretofore. 

The annual meeting of the Bureau in 1910 was held 
at Stockholm, August 1, 1910, under the presidency of 
Senator La Fontaine. Fifty-six peace societies and 
groups were represented by delegates. The Standing 
Commission of the Bureau held its spring meeting at 
Berne on the 12th and 13th of May last. The local 
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Committee of Seven having charge of the executive work 
had held four meetings. The honorary secretary of the 
Bureau, Dr. Gobat, had proposed to the various peace 
societies, as requested, a plan for a federation of the 
societies, but the subject required further study and 
correspondence. 

The resolutions of the Stockholm Peace Congress had 
been only in part executed, on account of the unavoid- 
able delay in the publication of the report. The reso- 
lution relative to Maritime Law had been sent to Presi- 
dent Taft, and those on International Instruction had 
been communicated to the pedagogical reviews. 

For lack of means at the proper time the Annuaire 
of the Bureau had not been published for the year, 
though a revised edition of that of the previous year 
had been sent out as an annex to the Correspondance 
Bimensuelle. 

The Correspondance Bimensuelle had been enlarged, 
more space had been given in its pages to quotations 
from leading reviews, and to important debates in 
various parliaments. 

The Commission on Armaments had addressed a letter 
in March last to all the governments, calling attention 
to the action of the United States Congress in author- 
izing the appointment of a Commission to study the pos- 
sibility of a limitation of armaments, and urging that 
the other governments take similar action. Only a few 
of the governments had responded, and the effort had 
apparently produced but little effect. 

The report showed that the International Fund for 
Peace Propaganda had not developed much, and that 
little interest had been taken in it in most countries. 

The report closed with an expression of gratification 
at the rapid progress which the Peace Movement is 
making in general. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the ordinary re- 
ceipts of the Bureau for the year had been 13,775.89 
francs and the expenses 11,425.72 francs. The capital 
of the Bureau, including the amount received from the 
Nobel Prize, had risen to the sum of 239,500 francs. 

The report of the secretary, Dr. Gobat, on the events 
of the year bearing upon the subject of war and peace 
is given in full on another page. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted after thorough consideration and ex- 
tended discussion : 

RESOLUTIONS. 


I. 


The delegates of the peace societies of various coun- 
tries, meeting at Berne 26th September, 1911, recalling 
that in the general act of the Treaty of Berlin, signed 
16th February, 1885, fourteen States, among them being 
France and Germany, expressed their desire not only 
to settle in “a spirit of mutual good understanding” 
all questions affecting the development of commerce and 
civilization in certain regions of Africa, but also “to 
prevent misunderstandings and conflicts which might be 
aroused in future by fresh occupations of territory on 
the coasts of Africa”; that the third article in the 
program of this Congress, presented by France and Ger- 
many themselves, provides as follows: “Definition of 
the formalities to be observed in order that fresh occu- 
pations of territory may be deemed effective”; that the 
first regulation under articles 34 and 35 of the final act 
provides “that every act of taking possession or acquisi- 
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tion of territory on the coast of the African continent 
by one of the signatory powers outside its present pos- 
sessions, also every protectorate, must be accompanied 
by a notification addressed to the other signatories, in 
order to enable them to establish any claims which they 
may have to make”; that article 12 of this act provides 
as follows: “In case any serious difference with regard 
to or within the limits of the territories mentioned in 
the first article and placed under the régime of commer- 
cial liberty should arise between the signatory powers of 
the present act or powers which may subsequently adhere 
to it, these powers bind themselves before appealing to 
arms to have recourse to the mediation of one or several 
friendly powers. In the same case the same powers re- 
serve to themselves the option of having recourse to ar- 
hitral procedure” ; and 

That, finally, the provisions of the act of Berlin were 
expressly “recognized by the signatory powers as hence- 
forth forming part of public international law”: 

Considering that, in the final act of the second Inter- 
national Peace Conference, signed at The Hague the 
18th of October, 1907, the powers represented, among 
which were Germany and France, were unanimous: 

“1. In recognizing the principle of obligatory arbi- 
tration ; 

“2. In declaring that certain differences, especially 
those relating to the interpretation and the application 
of stipulations contained in international treaties, are 
suitable to be submitted to obligatory arbitration without 
any restriction” ; 

That it results, if not strictly from the letter, at least 
from the spirit of these provisions, that Germany and 
France had long since engaged finally to settle their 
difficulties with regard to Morocco and Africa by media- 
tion or arbitration ; 

That, in conformity with the spirit of advanced civil- 
ization of these two nations, their governments have no 
longer the right of making war to establish their re- 
spective claims: 

Recalling also that the Act of Algeciras had placed 
Morocco under the joint protection and control of the 
powers ; 

Express their regret that the governments of Germany 
and France should not, from the very first, have recog- 
nized publicly and formally, in conformity with the re- 
quests made to them by the pacifists of both countries, 
that their difference with regard to Morocco could not 
lead to war, but would be submitted, in case of failure 
of diplomatic negotiations, to mediation or arbitration. 
The governments would thus have fulfilled one of their 
essential duties by saving their nation from serious ex- 
penses, grave anxiety, and ruinous losses. 


II. 

The delegates of the peace societies request the gov- 
ernments interested to insert in whatever treaties may 
be concluded on the subject a provision that all diffi- 
culties relative to Morocco, to Africa, and to colonies 
and protectorates in general, which are not settled by 
diplomatic methods, shall be submitted to the permanent 
court of arbitration at The Hague. 

III. 
The delegates protest against the mystery with which 


diplomacy surrounds its negotiations and against its in- 
complete or biased communications. They express the 
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desire that official communications with regard to diplo- 
matic negotiations should be supplied as frequently as 
possible, so as to keep the nations informed with regard 
to facts which are of essential interest to them, and thus 
to avoid false news, which only serves the interests of 
speculators of every kind. 

IV. 


The delegates energetically condemn the action of the 
men who have sought to bring about war, whether on 
behalf of their own personal interests or in the name of 
a false or misconceived patriotism, and have not scrupled 
to employ calumny and insult against the authorities 
who did not serve their designs. They protest against 
the abuse, under such circumstances, of the national 
honor, which should, on the contrary, dictate respect of 
the nation’s signature affixed to previous treaties. 


V. 


The delegates congratulate the organizers of the nu- 
merous manifestations against war which have taken 
place. They appeal to all well-disposed persons to en- 
sure that pacifist demonstrations of public opinion 
should always and everywhere be arranged when an in- 
ternational conflict is threatened. They have observed 
with lively satisfaction on this occasion the emphatically 
pacific spirit of the peoples. The proof thus afforded 
of the power of public opinion entitles it at once to de- 
mand the international organization of a condition of 
peace and perfect security. 


VI. 


The delegates would earnestly impress upon the dif- 
ferent nations the necessity of suppressing, by consti- 
tutional laws, the right of sovereigns or heads of States 
to decide upon war. 

VII. 


Recognizing that the high cost of living is largely due 
to military charges, which are themselves the cause of 
taxes and customs duties; that both military charges 
and customs barriers arise from the spirit of interna- 
tional intolerance, animosity, and envy: é 

The delegates urge the nations to call upon their gov- 
ernments to carry out the resolution adopted hy them 
at The Hague with regard to the need of limiting and 
reducing the excessive military expenses which bear upon 
taxpayers. 


VIII. 


The delegates of the peace societies greatly regret the 
refusal by various countries to entertain the proposal 
made by the United States of America that each gov- 
ernment should appoint a commission for the study of 
a possible limitation of military expenditure. 

They recall that the proposition adopted by the Amer- 
ican Congress had for its object the creation of an Amer- 
ican commission, and they urge that such commission 
he appointed, being convinced that the work done and 
the. reports published by it would encourage the other 
governments to appoint similar commissions and to co- 
operate in the work initiated by the Government of the 
United States. 

They urge the members of the Interparliamentary 
Union to move their respective governments to give fresh 
replies of a favorable character. They recall the unani- 
mous resolutions adopted by the plenipotentiaries at The 
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Hague declaring “that it is eminently desirable that the 
governments should undertake afresh the serious study 
of the limitation of military expenditure.” 


IX. 


The assembly of the representatives of the peace socie- 
ties of the world at Berne, September 26, expresses its 
profound gratitude to the President of the United States 
for his effort to conclude unrestricted arbitration treaties 
with Great Britain, France, and other nations. These 
treaties are the promise of a new era in arbitration and 
the development of international justice. Their failure 
in any degree, after the high hopes which the promise 
of their adoption has raised throughout the world, would 
be a serious blow to human progress. We respectfully 
and earnestly petition the American Senate and people 
to remember that at this critical juncture they are the 
custodians not only of the special interests of the United 
States, but also of the general welfare of the family of 
nations. No unessential political considerations should 
be permitted to defeat or menace the broad purpose of 
President Taft; and we appeal to the American Govern- 
ment and people with the greater confidence in remem- 
brance of their advanced positions at The Hague confer- 
ences and in the whole history of international arbitra- 
tion. 


THE TRIPOLI EMBROGLIO. 
i. 


The General Assembly of the Berne Bureau, deeply 
concerned about the risks of war which have just arisen 
between Italy and Turkey, in regard to Tripoli; 

Considering that Tripoli is neither an uninhabited 
territory nor a minor State, but that it belongs to a con- 
stitutional State admitted into the family of nations, 

Expresses its indignation at the nationalist activities 
which may bring the Italian government to acts of hos- 
tility of the usual order; and 

Implores the people and the government of Italy to 
resist the excitation to war and to keep the development 
of their national policy and the maintenance of their 
special interests in Africa within the limits of law, and 
expresses the strong hope that, in case of conflict, they 
will make it a point of honor to have recourse to the 
pacific methods of mediation, arbitration, or interna- 
tional conference. 


II. 


A. The assembly notes that the Tripolitan trouble 
which has just arisen is the natural consequence of the 
egoistic policy which has generally been followed by the 
civilized powers in dealing with weak or small peoples, 
and in particular by France and Germany in regard to 
Morocco. 

B. It expresses once more its condemnation of the 
policy of grab by virtue of which the powers seek to re- 
establish, at the expense of neutral and weak peoples, 
the political equilibrium which has been broken by the 
territorial acquisitions ‘of others. 

C. It expresses regret that France and Germany have 
allowed themselves to be led by circumstances to aban- 
don, with common accord, the solid ground of interna- 
tional pacific agreement established by the Act of Alge- 
ciras, 
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John Bright, Advocate of Peace. 
By Rev. F. Stanley Van Eps. 


A hundred years ago there was born in England, on 
November 16, of Quaker parents, a man who was des- 
tined to be one of the greatest of the world’s advocates 
of peace—John Bright. It has been a wonderful cen- 
tury—truly “an age on ages telling.” Sometimes it 
seems as if almost all that makes for the comfort and 
the convenience of our earthly life has come within 
this period: the discoveries and inventions that have 
revolutionized industry, the democracy that has changed 
government and society, the commercial development 
that has brought the whole human race into brother- 
hood, the missionary activity that has brought civiliza- 
tion and spirituality to all the world. 

The Bright family can be traced back to 1684, two 
years later than Penn’s founding his colony of Friends 
in America, embodying the principles of peace in gov- 
ernment and in dealing with the Indians and other 
people of the region. Originally of the Established 
Church, the family early joined the Society of Friends, 
numerous in Wiltshire, in which region of England we 
first find the family. Coventry became the home of 
Abraham Bright and his Jewish wife, after living years 
in Lyneham. Their son William’s son Jacob was John 
Bright’s grandfather. This Jacob married Martha 
Lucas, and of their eight children Jacob, John’s father, 
was the youngest. Jacob came to Rochdale in 1802 as 
a book-keeper in a mill, and in 1809 he took an old mill 
and established the business that has ever since contin- 
ued in the family. John’s mother was Martha Wood, 
the second wife of Jacob. There were eleven children, 
John being the second. In that home, filled with the 
sweet spirit characteristic of the Friends, in which sim- 
ple living and noble thinking and doing prevailed, John 
imbibed the principles which ever dominated him, and 
learned to practice them along with both his parents in 
daily life. They were both persons of rare excellence. 

His schooling was received at home, in a cottage fitted 
up as a school, at Ackworth, at York, and at Newton. 
At fifteen he left school and entered his father’s busi- 
ness. He was certainly not a school-made man—not a 
university man; but he was an educated man in all that 
is truly excellent in the development of character. He 
was fond of reading, and remembered what he read. 
The Bible and Milton were lifelong favorites, influenc- 
ing his life, his thinking, and his style in speaking and 
writing. 

It is easy to see why he was, as a prominent Non- 
conformist minister said to me a year ago, “a sort of 
conscience for the nation.” The very life of the 
Friends—that mystical life of fellowship with the Spirit, 
that embodying of eternal principles in actual daily life 
and work—he found in the home in which he was born, 
and in himself awaiting development. He had the im- 
measurable advantage of such a beginning. 

As a boy he came into contact with the conditions in 
which the people all about him lived—or existed. On 
his plastic personality were made impressions that never 
left him. He got his facts at first hand as a boy. He 
could not help thinking as he saw what he saw and 
heard what he heard. Those were times of suffering, 
and the causes were not far away and in clear sight. 
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Poverty and wretchedness little better than slavery held 
the people, and at the same time the rich and the mighty 
had no serious regard for them. The very pleadings 
and efforts of the suffering seemed to bring upon them 
even worse suffering. Everywhere was injustice, op- 
pression, and wrong of all kinds. 

The beginnings of his public work were in efforts for 
the causes of temperance, speaking in school-houses and 
in chapels. He wrote his speeches and committed them 
to memory—a laborious method, but serving to dis- 
cipline his mind. A Baptist minister gave him the 
secret of speaking freely. From such simple beginnings 
he went on developing in actual service through his 
many years, attaining the eminence of Britain’s greatest 
living orator, even in the time of Mr. Gladstone. 

John Bright’s great opportunity came when Richard 
Cobden asked him to come with him and work for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws that were at the bottom of all 
the ills of the time, as he thought—the tariff on grain. 
In the depths of his own sorrow at the death of his 
young wife he was visited by Mr. Cobden, whom he had 
met in the course of his oratorical efforts and in the liter- 
ary society of which he was a member. The reform 
agitation had stirred him greatly, and he never forgot 
it. In that great work in which he was associated with 
Mr. Cobden, the two men so necessary to each other, 
Cobden as the man of facts and reasoning and Bright 
the man of eloquence and power, there was brought about 
such a change in the policy of England that never since 
has free trade ceased to be dominant. The great vic- 
tory gained finally in 1846, after several years of inces- 
sant work, brought Bright to such power and promi- 
nence that he was elected to Parliament, and remained 
there, with brief intermissions, until his death, March 
27, 1889. 

The services of John Bright as advocate of peace were 
many, both direct and indirect. Peace at home he re- 
garded as necessary, if there was to be any kind of right 
condition. But there could not be peace so long as there 
were such wrongs dominant as the tariff on the things 
necessary to life. Then it was necessary, if home con- 
ditions be what they ought to be, that there should be 
peace and friendly relations with other nations. But it 
was fundamentally a moral question with John Bright, 
as indeed every other question was with him, this ques- 
tion of peace at home and abroad. The same principles 
of rightness apply to individuals and to nations. No 
doubt Mr. Bright’s own view was that of the Society of 
Friends—that war is a moral wrong under any and all 
circumstances, and in the last analysis is to be opposed 
on that ground. Morality and religion were at the 
foundation of all human action, whether single or social. 
In all his speeches one finds that the ultimate argument, 
so far as he was personally concerned, was moral—the 
very highest argument—for it goes to the eternal reali- 
ties and bases all conduct on what cannot change. 

But Mr. Bright was in a nation famous for fighting, 
proud of the victories won by her armies and navies, and 
determined to maintain that supremacy so dearly 
achieved, and Mr. Bright was pre-eminently a practical 
man. He sought throughout his career to elevate man- 
kind by appealing to the highest and best in man. He 
had confidence in the common people, whom he regarded 
as his own people, to whom he belonged. He was a 
teacher and a leader, seeking to reach the highest judg- 
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ment and will of the people. The concrete facts and 
realities, on which there can be no opinion, he sought 
to bring forth as the basis of his practical arguments in 
his opposition to what he considered wrong and in his 
advocacy of what he considered right. 

Because he did take such high moral ground he was 
opposed by those politicians and by those other persons 
whose self-interest led them to disregard the right in 
order to secure their own ends. When Mr. Bright op- 
posed so strongly the Crimean war, continuing even 
after the war had been declared, and never ceasing to 
condemn it as wrong and inexcusable, he was called a 
traitor to his own country. He opposed the spirit that 
leads to war, and all the measures of government that 
lead to war, and al! the preparations and expenditures 
that increase the military. I think, then, that we may 
say that Mr. Bright’s ideal was to do away with war 
and establish universal peace because peace is the right 
state and war is morally wrong in itself, 

But as a matter to be dealt with, an issue to be met, 
a thing to persuade others who had not his sense of right 
developed, who cannot at once be brought to the highest 
ideal, it was necessary to argue from the best common 
ground on which agreement would be likely to be prac- 
tically possible. It was not compromise with wrong, 
but getting as near right as practicable at the time. 

All this will be clearer, perhaps, if we let Mr. Bright 
speak for himself, as he did in writing to a minister 
who had written him declaring that “peace at any price” 
was an untenable position, and that the Egyptian war 
seemed a righteous war. There were those who criti- 
cised Mr. Bright, thinking that he condemned all war 
and advocated peace at any price. He wrote the Rev. 
Thomas Rippon, of Warrington: 

“The Spectator and other supporters of this war 
answer me by saying that I oppose the war because I 
condemn all war. The same thing was said during the 
Crimean war. I have not opposed any war on the 
ground that all war is unlawful and immoral. I have 
never expressed such an opinion. I have discussed these 
questions of war—Chinese, Crimean, Afghan, Zulu, 
Egyptian—on grounds common to and admitted by all 
thoughtful men, and have condemned them with argu- 
ments which, I believe, have never been answered. 

“T will not discuss the abstract question. I shall be 
content when we reach the point at which all Christian 
men will condemn war when it is unnecessary, unjust, 
and leading to no useful or good results. We are far 
from that point now, but we make some way towards it. 

“But of this war I may say this—that it has no better 
justification than other wars which have gone before it, 
and that doubtless when the blood is shed and the cost 
paid, and the results seen and weighed, we shall be gen- 
erally of that opinion. 

“Perhaps the bondholders and those who have made 
money by it, and those who have got promotion and 
titles and pensions, will defend it; but thoughtful and 
Christian men will condemn it.” 

This, I think, may be taken as his own statement of 
his views and practice throughout his long career. This 
was at the time of his resigning from Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet, in 1882, on account of disagreeing with the 
administration on the moral law as applied to the 
Egvptian war. 

Now, specifically, it seems to me that Mr. Bright’s 
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work for peace consisted in his work for the direct bet- 
terment of the people of his own country, which he 
sought through the repeal of the Corn Laws and bring- 
ing free trade as the settled policy of England, and 
through the reforms which he sought and secured in the 
extension of the franchise to the vast working popula- 
tion of Britain. In this line, too, I would place the 
removal of the tax on paper and printing, making the 
newspapers a mighty educating power, and the exten- 
sion of education in the various ways in which he en- 
couraged and assisted educational means. Then, too, 
his great speeches, heard by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands as he delivered them, and read by untold thousands 
as they appeared in the papers and since in books, have 
been of vast potency in the cause of peace. His great 
personality—so many years loved and revered through- 
out the civilized world—was in itself a power that 
wrought unconsciously for the peace of the world. 

There were actual wars in which England engaged 
that Mr. Bright opposed. He mentions five in the words 
quoted above. The historic development since has 
proved that he was right. Indeed, one of the interest- 
ing features of Mr. Bright’s career is his foretelling 
what has since come to pass. He often referred to 
events as having been predicted by him. The war with 
Russia turned out as he said that it would. It may be 
said, as by an Englishman last year to me, “He was not 
a constructive statesman.” I am not sure what may be 
meant by a “constructive statesman,” if it be not true 
that Mr. Bright built up the best in English affairs, in- 
ternal and external. Every measure that he ever tried 
to bring forward into enactment was really for the good 
of the people and the government. If the nation had 
taken his advice and had done as he pleaded that it 
should do, it would have been far better off today. 

There were periodic war scares gotten up by interested 
parties—the military and other classes who profited by 
war and by warlike preparations. These John Bright 
opposed, and sought to quiet people from their fears, 
and he succeeded in good measure. But when the war 
spirit had been worked up to a certain pitch there was 
no human being who could stem the awful tide that bore 
to their doom so many thousands mad with the war lust, 
together with innocent victims. Now it was France 
that was secretly plotting an invasion; now it was some 
other nation that was going to humiliate Britain. These 
always attended the estimates for military expenditure. 

Mr. Bright opposed the immense expenditure for mili- 
tary preparation when there was no war probable. He 
regarded the very possession of an army and a navy, 
beyond what might be necessary as a national police, as 
provoking war, and today this is seen with unmistakable 
clearness. He was criticised for not opposing in the 
committees of the House these proposals for military 
expenditure, and he showed that Mr. Hume fought the 
estimates systematically for forty years, and yet could 
not keep them down. He suggested a system that would 
accomplish the object, but it was not adopted. “We 
should not accept what the Horse Guards say, or what 
the Admiralty says, or what the Cabinet says, but we 
ought to have an honestly chosen committee of the 
House of Commons, to whom these matters should be 
referred, and that committee should recommend what- 
ever changes it thinks proper after taking evidence upon 
every point. I am of opinion that the time is coming 
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when the people of England will begin to discover that 
this question is of very grave importance.” So said Mr. 
Bright in Birmingham November 10, 1868, and it may 
be that the people of England have made that discovery. 

Every war was followed hy increased expenditure for 
the army and navy, for they seemed unwilling ever to 
let the amount fall back from the point gained, thus 
preventing any retrenchment, even in times of peace. 
The same thing is observable today. Thus war debt has 
kept accumulating, as Mr. Bright showed, and there 
seems to be no way of ever paying off the principal, even 
if the interest can be met. ‘The present network of af- 
fairs in Britain, with all its complications, might be far 
less troublesome if John Bright had had his way in gov- 
ernmental affairs. He constantly kept pleading for 
business methods in government affairs, in diplomacy 
as well as in exchequer. 

This brings us to note his objection to the foreign 
policy that so long prevailed, especially under the long 
career of Lord Palmerston. The interference of Eng- 
land in the affairs of other nations, bringing on wars in 
certain cases and danger of wars in all cases, Mr. Bright 
opposed. Meddling in the internal as well as in the ex- 
ternal affairs of other nations was indeed the thing that 
cost England vast sums. Then there was that other 
thing that disturbed Mr. Bright—the “balance of 
power’—that was so hard to maintain. But there did 
come a change, and England did give up the chase so 
long continued—two centuries—for that ghastly phan- 
tom never overtaken—the balance of power. So good 
are the words of Mr. Bright that one with difficulty re- 
sists the temptation to quote: 

“And now let us look at the facts in a reasonable 
manner. What does the £26,000,000 spent on the army 
and navy mean? It means something equal to the debt 
of £800,000,000 sterling which our forefathers spent in 
folly and wrong, and the interest on which your taxes 
pay. It means that there is virtually another sum of 
£800,000,000, the interest of which you are paying in 
taxes in order to keep up a great army and a great navy. 
And when? Not only in a time of profound peace, but 
when no country in the world menaces or distrusts us; 
when there is not a cloud in the sky; when, if ever there 
was a time at which the United Kingdom may be said 
to be in tranquillity and peace, the time at which I am 
speaking is that time. If you look back over the history 
of England from the time of the Revolution—from the 
time of William III to the end of the Russian war—you 
will find that almost every war in which we have been 
engaged was based on the utter folly and absurdity that 
this nation is called upon to maintain the balance of 
power in Europe. I hope that we have abandoned that 
policy and given up that delusion; that we have got 
free from that aberration, and are at last in our right 
mind. May we not, then, calculate that if we keep out 
of the former hallucination, if we retain that sound 
mind, if we for the next fifty years or one hundred years 
resolve to maintain our present policy of not meddling 
in the affairs of Europe, that we shall be at least as 
free from wars in one hundred years to come as we 
might have been in the one hundred years that are past ? 
If that be so, if there be any hope of it—and I believe 
there is—I ask why we should go on paying £26,000,000 
sterling a year for the cost of an army and a navy?” 

This paragraph from a speech in Edinburgh, Novem- 
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ber 5, 1868, is a fine example of John Bright’s way of 
speaking on this subject. Note his knowledge of his- 
tory and of present affairs of his country, and his cogent 
way of placing facts before his audience, leaving people 
to judge for themselves and to act on their own initia- 
tive for what is the evident truth and right. Then, too, 
this was his way of picturing the future as in the control 
of the people themselves, with the responsibility which 
ability involves. The centuries of folly, with the bur- 
dens entailed, press on us their warning. 

America was always’a wonderful country to John 
Bright, and he was a devoted friend in time of Amer- 
ica’s great need in the Civil War; but he never visited 
this land of which he so often spoke in commendation 
and in glowing hope, though urgently invited to come. 
His modesty and his dislike of show and his love of sim- 
plicity kept him from accepting the repeated invita- 
tions. He regretted that he had not come here. His 
speeches on the American question and on Canada show 
the man in that larger conception of human life than 
that which is usually called patriotism. When the 
wealthy and the powerful classes in Britain were all on 
the side of the South and of slavery, John Bright had 
the sagacity to see the reality of things beyond the pres- 
ent appearances, and the courage to stand for the right— 
for the cause of human advancement in freedom. Ap- 
preciate his services for peace as we may, we can never 
fully estimate what he accomplished for America and 
for the world as he stood for freedom and spoke and 
wrought for the highest interests of the American people 
as the future ages would come to understand. His pro- 
phetic vision, or common sense—if that be preferred as 
the designation—enabled him to see what was coming 
years before the war broke out, and to urge measures 
that would prevent the disaster that came on the British 
people when cotton could not be obtained from America. 
When the British government did things that can never 
be justified by right thinking men, Mr. Bright stood 
for the treatment that would keep the two yreat branches 
of the English-speaking people in peaceful relations and 
in the proper friendship that should exist between them. 
He was no time-server, but one who based his conduct 
on timeless principles of right and truth, and sought to 
bring the world to incorporate these in individual and 
in national conduct. 

Nor was it wholly in that trying time only that Mr. 
Bright was the friend of America. When those matters 
of arbitration came up, he stood for right as the only 
true basis of fair dealing and of permanent peace. He 
was patriotic in the highest sense when he stood, as he 
did, for right settlement of those unjustifiable deeds 
connected with the Alabama through arbitration, and 
thus prevented the war that seemed at times imminent— 
as when in the years before he held for patience in the 
Trent affair; as when, too, he withstood. the recognition 
of the Confederacy. 

Again, when the defenses of Canada were under dis- 
cussion, and the matters that came up in connection 
with the doings along the border while the Civil War 
was in progress, Mr. Bright took the right view, as his- 
tory proves. Those were all times that tested genuine 
statesmanship, and John Bright was the mainstay of 
right and of peace when even Mr. Gladstone, admirable 
and grand as he ever was, seemed not to see with the 
clearest vision. In this day of attempted closer rela- 
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tions between the United States and Canada, read a 
paragraph of John Bright’s speech of February 28, 1876, 
in the House of Commons: 

“T believe there is no delusion greater than this, that 
there is any party in the United States that wishes to 
commit any aggression upon Canada or to annex Canada 
by force to the United States. There is not a part of 
the world, in my opinion, that runs less risk of aggres- 
sion than Canada, except with regard to that foolish and 
impotent attempt of certain discontented not-long-ago 
subjects of the Queen who have left this country. Amer- 
ica has no idea of anything of the kind. No American 
statesman, no American political party, dreams for a 
moment of an aggression upon Canada or of annexing 
Canada by force. And therefore every farthing that 
you spend on your fortresses and all that you do with 
the idea of shutting out American aggression is money 
squandered through an hallucination which we ought to 
get rid of. For my share, I want the popula- 
tion of these provinces to do that which they believe to 
be best for their own interests—to remain with this 
country if they like it, in the most friendly manner, or 
to become independent States if they wish it. If they 
should prefer to unite themselves with the United States, 
I should not complain even of that. But whatever be 
their course, there is no man in this House or in those 
provinces who has a more sincere wish for their great- 
ness and their welfare than I have who take the liberty 
thus to criticise this bill.” 

John Bright advocated peace as the true condition 
for all the world, irrespective of class distinctions, of 
nationality, or of other differences among people. He 
was the friend of all mankind, standing for the highest 
interests of each and of all. He did not array class 
against class, but sought to establish such relations be- 
tween all people as would enable them to live in peace, 
to work together for the common good, and to develop 
character and service that would truly ennoble. Free- 
dom of trade the world over; treaties of commerce and 
treaties of arbitration that would bring people close 
together in peaceful dealings and exchange of produc- 
tions, and enable them to settle differences calmly and 
without resort to force; non-interference in the affairs 
of other nations; retrenchment of expenditure for army 
and navy until only police regulations could be main- 
tained; reduction of armaments by all nations—these 
are among the measures that Mr. Bright supported. 
How far beyond the politicians of his day he was! We 
are now, after these many years, coming to see as he 
saw and to advocate what he advocated, that the great 
end of international peace might be secured, and, when 
secured, merely a means to the larger end—the develop- 
ment of mankind in all that is noblest and best physi- 
cally and socially and industrially, as well as morally 
and spiritually. Among the great advocates of peace 
there shall ever stand close up to the front the name of 
John Bright. 

WoopHaveEN, L. I., N. Y. 


The American Society for the Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes holds its conference this year at 
Cincinnati, the 7th and 8th of this month. Many prom- 
inent jurists and public men will take part in the 
program, including President Taft. The meetings will 
be held in the Music Hall and the Odeon. 
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The Breaking Down of National 
Boundaries. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE BIBLE CONFERENCE AT 
WINONA LAKE, INDIANA, AUGUST 25, 1911. 


Truth and right, love and law, justice and mercy, 
liberty, humanity, and brotherhood know no national 
boundaries. Science, art, and philosophy are all uni- 
versal as the race. Religion is not a matter of family 
or nation or clime; it knows no geographical or racial 
limits. It is a spiritual thing—the equal right of all 
souls. What is to be done with national boundaries and 
barriers in the light of these universal principles ? 

When Jesus Christ died on the cross all the walls of 
separation between classes, races, and peoples, built up 
by selfishness, greed, tyranny, and violence, were irrep- 
arably rent and doomed to final destruction. Either 
they must go or Christianity fail. The consummation 
has been long delayed, chiefly because the followers of 
the Nazarene, while preaching and in word exalting the 
great vital peace principles laid down by their Master 
and lying at the very roots of Christianity, have been 
woefully disloyal to them in practice when dealing with 
men and people in their larger world relations. I have 
often said that when the Christian Church as a whole is 
ready to say that there shall be no more war, war will 
disappear, and the walls of separation between peoples 
and nations will be quickly leveled to the ground. 

Today a great change is passing over the world. We 
are witnessing the most remarkable transformation that 
has ever come about in human society. Everything is 
passing from a local, national basis to a world basis. 
The material unity of the world is already an accom- 
plished fact. All parts of the world are coming to- 
gether—are already together. Mountains and rivers as 
barriers of exclusion have disappeared. There is no 
more sea. Science has bidden its proud waves be stayed. 
Men of all races and all lands travel abroad and mingle 
with those of all other sections of the earth. No exclu- 
sion laws can prevent them from doing so. Christian 
missions have crossed all the seas and planted themselves 
under every sky, carrying with them the great truths of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, and 
that marvelous group of truths involved therein— 
namely, love, forbearance, patience, forgiveness, self- 
sacrifice, and unselfish service. The proclamation of 
these during long centuries has at last brought forth in 
a large measure its legitimate fruits, not in the private 
circles of society only, but even more conspicuously in 
the larger arena of international affairs. The knowledge 
which the Missionaries have acquired of the races for 
whom and among whom they have labored has had a 
reflex action upon the churches at home, and has opened 
the eyes and expanded the vision of the whole Christian 
Church to a new and fuller conception of its mission as 
a world religion. The Church for the first time in its 
history has become actually a world Church, and its in- 
fluence in this manner in blazing the way for world 
peace cannot be overestimated. Commerce has witnessed 
a like expansion. It has now actually united the various 
parts of the world into one great trading community, 
the exchanges of which have reached in value the enor- 
mous figure of nearly thirty thousand millions of dollars 
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yearly. The financial and credit systems which have 
been built up to meet the needs of this universal trading 
have woven their network over all the earth and made 
every part of it sensitive to disturbances in any other 
part. International scientific expeditions and educa- 
tional exchanges are now a part of the common order of 
the day. International congresses and conferences make 
up the most conspicuous phase of international life, 
with their splendid programs on which appear the fore- 
most men and women of the different nations. As to 
the habit, the settled habit, of pacific settlement of dis- 
putes between governments, he that runs may read. 

To be more specific and detailed, there are, not to 
mention others of less importance, seven powerful forces 
which are breaking down the barriers between nations 
and carrying the world steadily and rapidly toward an 
international state, which will confederate all the peo- 
ples and races of the world into one political union, or 
overstate, which will have in charge all those common 
interests and concerns which no single nation alone can 
care for and which still are measurably neglected from 
lack of a suitable organ to look after them. 

1. First among these forces must be placed Christian 
missions. Beginning their work a century ago, to go 
no further back, they have now spread their network 
over the entire globe. The Missionaries have made mis- 
takes, sometimes very detrimental ones, but in the main 
they have been true to the great essentials of the Chris- 
tian faith—namely, the oneness, the fatherhood and 
love of God; the oneness and the brotherhood of man; 
the supremacy and the conquering power of love and 
self-sacrifice and unselfishness as manifested supremely 
in Jesus Christ. The Missionaries have learned by their 
mistakes. They have taught their fellow-Christians at 
home important lessons in theology, and especially in 
manners. ‘They have interpreted to us the races among 
whom they have labored as we have not before known 
them. On the whole, there is not in the entire range 
of human society a brighter, wiser, braver, and more 
progressive body of men than the Missionaries. They 
have brought all parts of the world, all races and peo- 
ples, into spiritual touch and communion, and that is a 
greater thing than commerce or other material agencies 
can produce. As a body today the Missionaries stand 
as a bulwark against the tides of race prejudice and 
race injustice which now and then sweep over and dis- 
grace our Christian lands. Witness the recent action 
of the Missionaries in Japan at the time when a spurious 
and contemptible “patriotism” on the part of a few 
people in this country was doing its utmost to bring 
about a conflict between that country and ours. When 
Captain Hobson was going up and down the country 
misrepresenting Japan and declaring that she was vigor- 
ously and stealthily preparing to make war on this 
country, the late Dr. John H. De Forest, who had spent 
more than thirty years in mission work in Japan, hap- 
pened to be in one of his audiences. Dr. De Forest at 
once took up the matter and replied to Mr. Hobson in 
a way that showed that this fomentor of ill feeling be- 
tween the two countries had woven into his public ad- 
dresses a perfect tissue of misrepresentations. During 
his two years’ vacation in this country Dr. De Forest, 
speaking from first hand information, never ceased his 
attempt to contradict these falsehoods and to show that 
the Japanese government and people were, as they have 
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always been, thoroughly friendly toward our country. 
This note was taken up by the Missionaries in Japan as 
a body, and not long ago they issued a statement which 
ought finally to silence the maligners of the Mikado’s 
government. ‘The Peace Society of Japan at Tokyo, 
the Oriental Peace Society at Kyoto, and the more re- 
cent American Peace Society of Japan, all of which 
have been powerful in winning leading Japanese, both 
in public and private life, to the peace movement, were 
almost wholly the work of the Missionaries. The in- 
fluence of the missionary bodies operating in China has 
been largely in the same direction. One of the most 
prominent, wise, and influential peace workers of our 
time is Rev. Timothy Richard, who has been for a whole 
generation laboring among the Chinese and endeavoring 
to interpret their true character and needs to the west- 
ern world. 

I must not let this opportunity pass to say a word in 
appreciation of the marvelous work toward world union 
which is being accomplished by the Christian Endeavor 
organization, under the lead of Dr. Francis E. Clark. 
The work of this great society is missionary work of the 
highest order, and at the same time peace work of the 
most thorough and far-reaching kind. The same is true 
of other similar organizations of young people in the 
various denominations. 

2. Next to Christian missions in the leveling of na- 
tional boundaries must be placed commerce. ‘The de- 
velopment of international trade in the century since 
modern missions began their work is something that 
puzzles the imagination. The figure covering interna- 
tional exchanges for the whole world one hundred years 
ago was only about $1,500,000,000. ‘Today it has 
reached the colossal sum of about $30,000,000,000. 
Most of this startling increase has taken place during 
the last forty years, within which period war has greatly 
declined as compared with previous times and the organ- 
ized peace movement has developed into the most influ- 
ential international reform of our time. Men sell and 
buy for use and profit, under the propulsion of an in- 
stinct as natural, spontaneous, and imperious as the in- 
stinct to pray or any other of the mighty elemental 
forces of human nature. They have always done so, and 
they always will do so. And the more they do so the 
more closely are they bound together in mutual depend- 
ence and friendship. Commerce knows no national 
boundaries and chafes at any restrictions that may be 
placed in its way. Commerce means peace, as our re- 
cent Ambassador to Constantinople, Hon. Oscar S. 
Straus, is fond of saying—that is, commerce not only 
promotes peace, but also requires peace in order to grow 
and prosper. The only lines of business which war 
favors are those which provide the munitions of war. 
Commerce has its bad side, but only when it is in the 
hands of bad men. On the whole, the commerce of the 
world is today arrayed, or is fast arraying itself, on the 
side of international friendship and peace. The last 
time there was real danger of war between France and 
England, Anglo-French commerce, on whose unbroken 
continuance the lives and happiness of millions of peo- 
ple depend, led by the British Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris, threw itself into the breach and prevented hos- 
tilities, even after the fleets of the two countries were 
under steam and ready for the worst. Two hundred 
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boards of trade of the two countries joined their forces 
against war and urged the conclusion of a treaty of 
obligatory arbitration between the two countries which 
would thereafter make war practically impossible. In 
our country, nearly all the important chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade from New York to San Fran- 
cisco have already put themselves on record as in favor 
of the arbitration of international disputes, and are now 
pouring into Washington by every mail their demand 
that the unlimited treaties of arbitration between this 
country and Great Britain and France be ratified with- 
out change and with as little delay as possible. It must 
not be supposed that the men of trade and commerce in 
their opposition to war are moved solely by economic 
reasons. Many of them are moved by high humani- 
tarian motives. 

3. The third of the potent factors which are working 
out the unity and federation of the nations is interna- 
tional travel and residence. ‘Through the application 
of the discoveries and inventions of science intercom- 
munication between all parts of the world by travel and 
correspondence has now become swift and easy. The in- 
stinct to go about and see and learn has thus been set 
free, and as a consequence people of all lands and races 
travel everywhere and intermingle with each other with 
very large if not yet perfect freedom. There is not a 
country anywhere within whose borders individuals and 
families of other countries do not reside a part or all of 
the time, for business or pleasure. The result is that 
we are all now a part of an international or world soci- 
ety, which is growing both extensively and intensively 
with increasing rapidity and power. Among these for- 
eign residents are the Ambassadors, Ministers, and Con- 
suls sent out by the various governments to represent 
them at the courts of other countries, or to look after 
their economic interests in important foreign cities. 
Through these officials there is growing up along with 
the world society what is essentially a world government 
which is destined to develop in strength and directive 
influence more and more as the years go on. It is use- 
less to take time to point out to you what the results of 
these processes will be in the final social, economic, and 
political destiny of humanity. Suffice it to say that 
war, which has already been placed on the defensive, 
cannot long live under these new conditions and that 
misunderstandings and prejudices, out of which wars 
often spring, must wither and die when all the world is 
living in what is practically one room. 

4. In the next place, the international scientific and 
educational movements of our time are powerful forces 
in promoting the elimination of artificial and obstruct- 
ive distinctions and barriers. Science is universal and 
impartial. The men of science constitute a strong and 
sympathetic world brotherhood. All the great astro- 
nomical observatories and chemical, biological, and phys- 
ical laboratories are in constant intercommunication. A 
discovery in one country immediately becomes the pos- 
session of scientific men and organizations in all coun- 
tries—the possession, indeed, of all men everywhere. 
One man discovers a new star or comet, and at once the 
telescopes of all quarters of the globe are pointed to the 
same spot in the heavens. It is hard for men thus co- 
operating in a high calling to hate and fight each other. 

The entire education of our day is rapidly becoming 
international. The leading books of pedagogics are 
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translated into and studied in all the civilized tongues. 
Professors have for many years been called from one 
country to the universities and schools of other coun- 
tries. This custom is now supplemented and extended 
through the new system of exchange professors, which 
is destined to play a great réle in the unification of the 
nations. Peoples are today learning each others’ lan- 
guages with a frequency and assiduity which augurs 
well for the future. General literature is also rapidly 
taking on an international flavor, as nearly all impor- 
tant writers are now great travelers. You cannot hate 
or despise a people into whose life and spirit and inmost 
characteristics you have entered through its speech. 

5. A very particular omen of the coming political 
unity of the world is found in the numerous congresses 
and conferences held by the governments in recent years. 
I do not allude to the large number of international 
conferences held by the private promoters of religion, 
science, philanthropy, trade, medicine, peace, etc., like 
the Universal Races Congress, which has just closed its 
sessions in London. ‘These congresses have run into 
the hundreds and are doing much to enable the inhabit- 
ants of the different countries to understand and help 
each other. Those to which I refer are purely official 
in character, the delegates being appointed by the gov- 
ernments themselves. Since the famous Congress of 
Vienna, in 1815, which settled the map of Europe, after 
the close of the Napoleonic compaigns, more than one 
hundred and twenty-five of these diplomatic conferences 
have been held. So numerous have become the interests 
which are common to the governments that scarcely a 
year passes without the meeting of one or more of these 
conferences in which all the nations, or a considerable 
body of them, take part. Your minds will at once recall 
the Anti-Slavery and the Anti-Opium Congresses a gen- 
eration ago, the four Pan-American Congresses, and the 
two Hague Peace Conferences, in the last of which, 
with one or two insignificant exceptions, all the inde- 
pendent governments of the earth were represented. 
International legislation has these last years become an 
absolute necessity, and these occasional and irregular 
congresses will in a few years give away to a regular 
assembly or parliament of the nations, which will meet 
at stated periods and deal with the class of interests 
which vitally concern the world at large. Indeed, the 
second Hague Conference, four years ago, deliberately 
took the step which leads straight to this goal, when it 
adopted the principle of periodic conferences, chose the 
time for the meeting of the third Hague Conference, 
and recommended to the governments the appointing 
of a general commission, two years in advance, to pre- 
pare the program of the next conference. When that 
time comes—and it will come within the lifetime of 
some of the young men and women who are here—then 
the problem of the peace of the world will be solved, and 
the great armaments on sea and land, which are now 
burdening and exhausting the peoples and are, as the 
British Prime Minister recently declared, a satire on our 
civilization, will fall away, with no one left to apologize 
or mourn for them. 

6. The agency that is doing most, perhaps, in an im- 
mediate practical way to bring the nations to give up 
their suspicions and distrust of each other and to make 
war between them unlikely, if not impossible, is arbitra- 
tion. The story of the arbitration of international dis- 
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putes during the past century constitutes one of the 
finest pages of history ever written. Within the nine- 
teenth century more than two hundred and fifty impor- 
tant controversies were adjusted by this pacific method, 
more than sixty of them within the last decade of the 
century. Since the twentieth century opened the num- 
ber of cases has gone on multiplying at the rate of more 
than half a dozen per year. The Permanent Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration at The Hague has now been 
in operation for ten years, and all ordinary disputes go 
as naturally to this tribunal as controversies between 
our States to the Supreme Court at Washington. More 
than a hundred treaties of obligatory arbitration have, 
within eight years, been concluded between the nations 
two and two, and are now in force. The movement for 
the substitution of law for war has entered upon its last 
stage. The effort of our government, under the splen- 
did lead of President Taft, to sécure unlimited treaties 
of arbitration is nothing more than the beginning of the 
culmination of the movement for arbitration which has 
been going on for a hundred years. Whatever may be 
the immediate fate of these treaties, the substance of 
what Mr. Taft is aiming at is certain to be realized 
without much delay. Arbitration has already been 
tested so often, and never found wanting, that it will 
inevitably soon be written in a permanent and unre- 
stricted form in the public law of the world. We should 
rejoice that our government is in a position to take the 
lead in the realiaztion of this high Christian ideal, and 
as individuals and churches we should throw the full 
weight of our influence immediately on the side of what 
the President of our great country is attempting to ac- 
complish. 

I need hardly mention in this connection the work of 
the peace organizations. They have, of course, done 
much as agents in the promotion of the movement of the 
world toward unity and peace, but they have done much 
more still as prophets and interpreters of the great 
Christian destiny which awaits the world. They have 
pointed out with prophetic eye the direction in which 
our civilization is moving, and called attention to the 
various forces of human society which are working, in 
spite of ancient prejudices and many obstacles, steadily 
and with ever-increasing power toward the realization of 
the universal brotherhood and fellowship of mankind 
under the fatherhood and leadership of God. Their 
number in different parts of the earth is now more than 
six hundred, and they continue today, as in the past, 
faithfully to uncover and condemn the inherent evils 
and monstrous iniquities of war, to point out the meth- 
ods by which it may always honorably be avoided, and 
to hold before the human race the moral glory and eco- 
nomic splendor of that time when the nations shall forge 
the instruments of destruction into tools of industry and 
learn the art of war no more. With the work of these 
societies all good men and women everywhere ought to 
codperate. 

_— 

In connection with the special meeting of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society and that of the Board of Directors in 
Washington, December 8, a public mass-meeting will he 
held in the evening in the hall of the Pan-American 
Building, which will be addressed by a number of emi- 
nent speakers. Special announcements will be made 
later. 
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Are We Still Savages ? 


TREATIES OF UNLIMITED ARBITRATION—THEY SHOW 
BUT THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. 


By Marcus M. Marks. 


it shocks the sense of self-sufficiency to recognize the 
fact that mankind is only now emerging from the savage 
state. Civilization seems to be but at its dawn. As 
long as brute strength is permitted to triumph over 
justice, surely the standard of the brute survives. 

As an individual, man has emerged from this pitiful 
state by the establishment of courts of justice, which 
have substituted right for might; but, grouped as na- 
tions, men are but now arriving at the realization of the 
simple fact that murder, desolation, and pillage are 
inhuman and uneconomic instruments for the settlement 
of their differences. Such treaties of arbitration as the 
two recently signed by the United States with Great 
Britain and France, are mile-stones marking striking 
progress toward real civilization. ‘The confirmation of 
the Senate is required to make these treaties effective. 
It is reported that some of the Senators are being in- 
fluenced by a number of their hyphenated constituents 
to oppose these treaties. No such hyphenated Ameri- 
canization should be tolerated in this country. The 
United States is the melting-pot of all nations. Each 
immigrant should emerge an American—not a German- 
American or an Irish-American; just a plain American 
citizen. Foreign prejudices should be consumed by the 
flames of freedom. Only the pure gold of patriotism 
should remain. 

We pray that no United States Senator will listen to 
the resentful voice of narrow prejudice. The American 
spirit demands a square deal between nations—full in- 
vestigation of differences, a fair judgment according to 
merit. War is hell; war is brutal; war settles nothing 
in a way to be proud of. It is time for the brute to be 
driven out of our hearts, while justice and brotherhood 
are enthroned. 

New York City. 


An Interesting International Congress. 


By Louis P. Lochner. 





Rome, Italy, was the scene of an interesting interna- 
tional meeting September 1-7, when the International 
Federation of Students, “Corda Fratres,’ convened to 
hold its Seventh Biennial Congress. Among the repre- 
sentatives of student organizations all over the world 
were men from Hungary, Holland, Italy, Germany, 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Malta, and the United States. 

Corda Fratres aims chiefly to promote friendship and 
brotherhood between the students of all nations. To 
carry out this object, the members are asked to corre- 
spond with each other, to assist each other when visit- 
ing in a foreign country, and by all means within their 
power to remove prejudices which render nations mu- 
tually hostile. The biennial congresses are a great aid 
to making the students understand each other better. 

The Italian government coénverated generously with 
the committee in charge of the Congress. Thé Minister 
of Public Instruction acted as honorary president. Free 
admission was granted to all public museums, art gal- 
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leries, monuments and expositions. In the case of 
Turin, Tivoli, Capri and Rome, the municipality and 
the mayor joined in tendering the delegates receptions 
and banquets. At Portici the authorities of the agri- 
cultural college arranged for a lawn tennis tournament 
in honor of the congressists. At Naples a special gala 
performance was given at the theater to honor the for. 
eign guests. Turin gayly lighted its streets to do honor 
to the occasion. Count Angelo Gubernatis and Pro- 
fessor Giuseppe Sergi spoke at the opening meeting in 
behalf of the University of Rome, and Mayor Nathan 
in behalf of the Eternal City. In short, the naturally 
generous and hospitable Italians outdid themselves in 
demonstrating to the foreign delegates their sentiments 
of international fraternity and world brotherhood. 

America was represented by five members of the Asso- 
ciation of Cosmopolitan Clubs: George W. Nasmyth, 
former president of the Association and recently presi- 
dent of the Internationaler Studenten-Verein of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin; Louis P. Lochner, first president of 
the Association and now its general secretary; J. P. de 
Barros Monteiro, a Brazilian who is now its treasurer, 
and M. C, Otto and Albert H. Ochsner, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Two years previously, at the sixth international con- 
gress of Corda Fratres held at The Hague, the Associa- 
tion of Cosmopolitan Clubs had first entered into official 
relations with the Europeans by sending a delegation 
of three to enter into preliminary negotiations. Their 
findings were discussed in the national conventions which 
followed, with the result that another delegation was 
sent to the Seventh International Congress to further 
confer with the European student leaders with a view to 
establishing relations of close codperation between these 
two large bodies, which are so similar in their aims and 
ideals. If the terms of federation there agreed upon 
are approved by the next national convention of the 
Cosmopolitan Clubs, to be held at Purdue University 
during the Christmas holidays, the United States will 
have the honor of entertaining the students of the world 
at Cornell University in 1913. 

MapIson, WISCONSIN, October 24. 





Women of America Unite for a Colossal 
Peace Statue at Panama Canal. 
By Mary E. Garbutt, Secretary. 


‘The inspiration of one woman on last Easter morning 
launched the movement to unite the women of Amer- 
ica to memorialize Congress for a Peace Statue to be 
erected at the entrance to the Panama Canal. 

The militarism of the country at that time was clamor- 
ing for fortifications for the canal; why should not the 
women of the country offset that clamor with an earnest 
appeal for some inspiring symbol of peace that should 
speak to the nations of the world of that ideal of broth- 
erhood toward the realization of which all peace-loving 
people longingly look? This was the thought and de- 
sire that promoted the movement. 

It was not started without due consideration. Men 
whose opinion was valuable were consulted, among them 
our State Secretary of the Peace Association, and with- 
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out exception they each and all gave great encourage- 
ment to the plan. 

A committee of representative women of Los Angeles, 
California, was immediately secured under whose en- 
dorsement the movement was initiated. 

An appeal to the women of the United States was 
prepared. 

It was presented to the various local, county, and 
State organizations of women throughout California as 
far as possible in the short time intervening before the 
summer vacation. 

The response was almost universal. At the present 
time clubs of women, in membership numbering 58,000 
or more, have taken affirmative action for the erection 
of this statue. While little or no effort as yet has been 
made to reach the women of other States, several large 
and representative organizations, notably the National 
School Peace League, the Summer School of the South 
(numbering 2,500 members), and several W. C. T. U. 
State organizations have endorsed the movement. The 
outlook for an enthusiastic and united effort for the 
attainment of our purpose is altogether encouraging. 

The completion of so gigantic an undertaking as the 
Panama Canal deserves some special and unique recog- 
nition commensurate with its importance. The build- 
ing of this canal is one more achievement of civilization 
to bring the nations of the earth into closer relationship. 
Every step in this direction lays a surer foundation for 
that international peace and fraternity we desire to see 
consummated. 

As an educational agency in the interest of a world- 
wide peace, as well as to commemorate this splendid 
piece of work, such a statue as is proposed is eminently 
fitting. “As the ‘Christ of the Andes’ has been and is 
an inspiration to South America, so a Peace Statue at 
the Panama Canal,” writes the secretary of the World- 
Federation League, “will be helpful in many ways.” 

Tf fortifications are to preserve peace, as we are 
told by their advocates, then indeed some inspiring 
symbol of peace erected by those who do not look with 
any favor upon the insignia of war, will surely empha- 
size the sentiment actuated by the fortification sup- 
porters, 

There can be no incongruity in having both forts and 
a Peace Statue erected at the canal, as may appear at 
first thought. For the great body of our peace-loving 
people to express in a beautiful statue of peace the prin- 
ciples for which they stand is not simply desirable—it is, 
it seems to us, imperative at this time. At anv moment 
a small body of powerful business interests mav seek to 
plunge this country into war. Whatever will arouse 
and unite the peace sentiment of the people will be a 
force to counteract such an effort. 

Women especially should resolutely utter their protest 
against modern warfare with all of its horrors. What- 
ever helps to cement the action of the women in opposi- 
tion to such barbaric methods is to be commended, and 
there is no doubt that united action for a Peace Statue 
at the canal will help to do this. For that reason we 
sincerely hope all peace societies and kindred organiza- 
tions will give their hearty support to this movement 
in every way possible, and that women everywhere over 
the country who may have their attention called to the 
matter will feel an individual responsibility in bringing 
it before every body of women with which they mav 
come in touch. 

2110 Ocean Vuirw Ave., Los ANGcELEs, CALIF. 
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Japan Does Not Want to Fight the 
United States. 


The following letter was sent, on July 20, to the 
Denver Post, by Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, of the Doshisha 
College, Kioto, Japan: 

Dear Sir: I was startled a few days ago to see a 
clipping from your paper announcing in bold headlines 
that “Japan Wants to Fight U. S.” This statement, I 
have no hesitation in saying, is a very grave mistake. I 
know many Japanese in all walks of life—professors in 
both imperial universities, officials of the government, 
responsible business men, students, and laboring men 
and T am able to talk with them in their own language 
freely. I have never heard one Japanese say he wanted 
to fight the United States, much less that Japan wishes 
to do so. If students have expressed such sentiments 
to Mr. Goodrich, who was the alleged source of the inter- 
view of the clipping above referred to, they are extra- 
ordinary exceptions. 

Since seeing the clipping | have asked several pro- 
fessors in the Kioto Imperial University, and one of the 
American teachers in the verv school where Mr. Good- 
rich taught English for several years, and I am assured 
by all that they know of no students who hold such sen- 
timents. 

I must confess to considerable surprise in seeing Mr. 
Goodrich referred to as “probably possessing more 
familiar knowledge of the complicated Eastern affairs 
than any other living American.” He doubtless would 
himself disclaim such a place. It would not be difficult 
to name probably a score of Americans in Japan who 
know this situation better than he. And the claim 
sounds absolutely absurd when I consider that in spite 
of his quarter of a century in Japan he acquired prac- 
tically no knowledge of the Japanese language. He 
could doubtless say the necessary things to his servants, 
but I am confident that he could not carrv on a conver- 
sation on any important topic with any educated Japa- 
nese except in the English language. Mr. Goodrich is, 
I believe, a specialist on Japanese art, in which he has 
done some good work, I am told, but aside from that | 
have never heard of his having given special study to 
the civilization or diplomatic problems of the Far Fast. 

I can hardly believe that Mr. Goodrich has been cor- 
rectly reported when he is represented as saying that 
“the antipathy to the United States, in spite of official 
statements to the contrary, has always been most out- 
spoken.” Has he forgotten the warmest possible wel- 
come given the great white fleet when it came to Japan 
two years ago or the welcome given to the commission 
representing the chambers of commerce of the Pacific 
coast? Japan, both official and private, spared no ex- 
pense or pains to make the guests feel at home and to 
show them every possible attention. The streets were 
profusely decorated, festivities were provided, the ex- 
penses were lavish. I know these things from the in- 
side, having been on the committee of welcome here in 
Kioto, asked to so serve by the Kioto Chamber of Com- 
merce. Such welcomes and hospitality given by Japan 
and Japanese to American visitors are too many to enu- 
merate. Surely if “Japan’s antipathy has been always 
most outspoken,” such many and hearty welcomes would 
have been impossible. 

In contrast to Mr. Goodrich’s reported statement, I do 
not hesitate to say that the great mass of the Japanese 
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people, high and low, have for a full generation re- 
garded the United States with high admiration and grat- 
itude. I have found this sentiment in barber shops and 
country stores, among students, merchants, and day 
laborers, cropping out in many ways, as well as officially 
expressed in various ways by representatives of the gov- 
ernment and loudly proclaimed by leading editors. It 
is true that during the last few years Japanese have been 
repeatedly hurt by the suspicions and slanders freely ex- 
pressed in some American papers and by the widespread 
and continuous rumor that she is planning for war with 
the United States. This flood of anti-Japanese sus- 
picions and war talk we have reason to believe is in no 
small part due to the many disappointed war corre- 
spondents who failed to get to the front at the time of 
the Russo-Japanese war. Then, too, many Japanese 
citizens have received personal treatment which has 
wounded their feelings deeply. California’s treatment 
of Japanese in the question of education and in pro- 
posed unfavorable legislation has been a source of no 
little dissatisfaction to patriotic Japanese. Would not 
Americans have had the same feelings had thev been 
placed in Japan’s position? As a consequence of these 
forces it can hardly be doubted that the warmth of 
Japan’s admiration for and gratitude to the United 
States has considerably abated, but that it has gone to 
the extent of “antipathy” is, to me, absolutely incredi- 
ble—another of those slanderous statements that serves 
to beget the feeling it condemns. I believe that it is as 
false to sav that Japan intends to fight the United States 
as to say that the United States intends to fight Japan. 
That either should be the aggressor is inconceivable. 


* 


Hymn of Peace. 
By John Haynes Holmes. 








God of the nations, near and far, 
Ruler of all mankind, 

Bless Thou Thy people as they strive 
The paths of peace to find. 


The clash of arms still shakes the sky, 
King battles still with king— 

Wild through the frighted air of night 
The bloody tocsins ring. 


But clearer far the friendly speech 
Of scientists and seers, 

The wise debate of statesmen and 
The shouts of pioneers. 


And stronger far the claspéd hands 
Of labor’s teeming throngs, 

Who in a hundred tongues repeat 
Their common creeds and songs. 


From shore to shore the peoples call 
In loud and sweet acclaim, 

The gloom of land and sea is lit 
With Pentecostal flame. 


O Father! from the curse of war 
We pray Thee give release, 
And speed, O speed the blessed day 
Of justice, love, and peace. 
Tune, St. Agnes. 
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Is War Inevitable? 
By David Jayne Hill, former Ambassador to Germany. 


From his recent book, ‘‘ World Organization and the Modern 
State.” 


It is constantly assumed that the conflicting interests 
of great powers are in some mysterious way bearing 
them on to some awful catastrophe for which the na- 
tions must prepare. It has been recently said, and by 
high authority, “The weak man cannot trust his judge, 
and the dream of the peace advocate is nothing but a 
dream.” 

Whom, then, shall the “weak man” trust? Shall he 
trust the strong man rather than the just judge? But 
whom shall the strong man trust? Shall he trust no 
one but himself? What, then, is to become of the State? 
How, upon this theory, shall the State demand of the 
strong man, as well as the weak man, obedience to its 
laws? It is time to realize that dependence upon force, 
without regard to law and justice, implies a return to 
anarchy and the subversion of the State. The refusal 
of the State to be just, because it is strong, would be a 
repudiation of the principles upon which its authority is 
founded. 

But why is the aspiration of the “peace advocate” 
declared to be “nothing but a dream”? Is it true that 
peace is only a dream and war the reality? Do not the 
periods of peace exceed in duration the periods of war? 
Which, then, is the dream, and which the reality? 
When it is considered that the price of a single battle- 
ship has never yet been expended by all the nations of 
the earth combined for the judicial organization of 
peace, is it not at least premature to say that further 
progress in this direction is impossible ? 

Who, then, is prepared to maintain the inevitability 
of war among really civilized nations? How many 
times have the prophets of evil cried out in their night- 
mare, “There will be war,” and yet the crisis has passed, 
the misunderstanding has been cleared up, the rightful 
concession has been made, and there has been no war. 
And what proof is there that war between civilized 
States is inevitable? Is it not better to avoid dogma- 
tism and confine ourselves to the discussion of admitted 
facts ? 

This much, at least, is certain—that it lies within 
the power of the great juristic States to determine the 
question of war and peace; and it may be said with 
equal certainty that there is no great power which de- 
sires to engage in war with any other. The chief real 
danger lies in preparing the minds of men for war 
rather than for peace. There are many purely private 
interests that promote the belief that war is inevitable 
and that nations must prepare for it; but, regarded 
from the point of view of public interest, this belief 
that war is inevitable has very frail support. In the 
days of widespread superstition, it was easy to make 
men believe that human destinies were determined by 
mysterious powers over which the intelligence of man 
had no control; but the time has gone by when the con- 
victions of civilized nations can be influenced by such 
beliefs. There are in the world today no demonstrable 


rights or interests as between well-organized modern 
States which may not be adjusted without bloodshed, 
and it would be difficult to point out any advantage that 
could be gained by any one of them over the others that 
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would compensate for the losses of life and money that 
would be occasioned by war between them. Their one 
common enemy has been already pointed out and 
branded. His name is Mutual Distrust. He cannot be 
overcome by quick-firing guns, or aeroplanes charged 
with explosives, or fleets of battleships. There is but 
one champion able to destroy him. In the right hand 
is the uplifted sword, but it is broken; in the other 
trembles the balance which has not been tried. Yet it 
is before this august presence of justice that the nations 
must learn their destiny. 
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Why Not Neutralize the Dependent 
States of the Turkish Empire? 


By Erving Winslow. 


The shock of arms has rudely reminded us of the ex- 
istence of conditions which may render nugatorv the 
treaties of peace and courts of arbitration (until the 
millennial period, when lion and lamb shall lie down 
together and treaties of any kind become superfluous), 
unless some sort of international naval police should be 
created to enforce unacceptable decrees. 

Of course, no one but Mr. Roosevelt would cast any 
slur upon the splendid efforts which are being made to 
establish the name of peace as a watchword and the idea 
of peace as a true popular conception, nor upon the work 
of any of the organizations—Mr. Carnegie’s, Mr. Ginn’s, 
the Interparliamentary Union and all the peace societies 
which are carrying on the movement. Disturbances of 
the peace of the world are not likely to arise directly 
among the great powers, the correspondents in the pro- 
posed negotiations, but from disputes concerning the 
disposition of the weaker peoples and their lands, in 
pursuance of the aggressive land hunger which impels 
the larger nations to make all sorts of claims to “pro- 
tectorates” and “spheres of influence” or to show their 
determination without any claim at all to seize upon 
territory inhabited by more or less defenseless inhabit- 
ants, “grab” in every case being the underlying intention 
and the obvious end. Herein is, of course, the field for 
fatal jealousies, for quarrels and rival claims, and for 
the outhreaks in which the dogs of war struggle over the 
tempting bone. To turn this jealousy to account so that 
all may agree to isolate that which all are agreed should 
not come into the possession of any one government, so 
that this jealousy may woyk for good and not for evil, is 
a practical use of the actual conditions of humanity short 
of its perfectibility and plucking the flower Safety from 
the nettle Danger. 

The doctrine of neutralization is by no means new, 
and it has been tested by use. The illustrious Whewell 
long ago made his notable declaration that the safety of 
the world lay in making neutrality “the true road to a 
perpetual peace.” (The writer has discussed the subiect 
in an address before the Thirteenth Universal Peace 
Congress, October 6, 1904; in the North American Re- 
view, September, 1907; the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, April, 1908, and the Peacemaker, April. 
1911. See also statement by Mr. Moorfield Storey at 
the hearing before the Committee on Insular Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, April 6, 1906.) 

There is a vital distinction, which must by no means 
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be overlooked, between the protection of one or two 
powers and universal neutralization by the consent of all. 
No nation ever had a more magnificent opportunity for 
giving an example in neutralization than the United 
States, upon which it is unnecessary now to dwell. In- 
stead of taking advantage of this opportunity, the Presi- 
dent of a country which has kept “enfranchised” Cuba 
tied to it by a string, which has set up a protectorate in 
Santo Domingo and Liberia, is now earnestly urging, 
as titular “peace treaties,” conventions with Honduras 
and Venezuela, the mere suggestion of which is already 
creating a strong South American union to resist the 
“tvranny of the aggression of the United States”! Not 
a movement for peace, but a most distinct menace of 
war, like so many of the measures promoted by the Presi- 
dent, such as the increase of the navy, the fortification 
of the Panama Canal, and that movement of troops to 
the horders of Mexico, the result of which might have 
been so tremendous. There could no doubt be many 
Sir Robert Harts found without representing a foreign 
sovereign to assist these neutralized countries in the 
conduct of their affairs and in the evolution of good gov- 
ernment, and the ordinary influences of intercourse of 
civilized nations and commercial exchanges would have 
their legitimate effect. The creation of autonomy will 
never be reached, as John Fiske said in all history it 
had not been reached, by the tutelage of a foreign sover- 
eign. 

Without going into detail, the suggestion may be 
hazarded that some of the dependent states of the Turk- 
ish Empire are suitable subjects for neutralization. It 
is probable that Egypt is so, and the same may be said 
of Crete. The matter is worthy of consideration, though 
it has not the attractions of the direct ethical appeal to 
sentiment of the peace propaganda. 


— a 


The Chicago Office and Field Secre- 
taryship. 
By Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary. 


President Taft was the guest of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce on Saturday evening, October 28. At 
the great banquet given in his honor the President spoke 
on “International Arbitration and Peace.” 

Minor activities, like the circulation of copies of the 
Mohonk report, the distribution of the literature of the 
International Conciliation Association, and the furnish- 
ing of material to assist in the preparation of addresses 
and essays, have gone on in connection with other work. 
Material has been sent to the New York World and Chi- 
cago News almanacs for publication in the 1911 edition. 

The Field Secretary was the guest of the Chicago Po- 
litical Equality League on Saturday afternoon, October 
7, speaking on “The Widening of Citizenship.” Mrs. 
George W. Trout is the president of this influential or- 
ganization which has doubled its membership during the 
past year. 

The traveling secretary visited the Ecumenical Meth- 
odist Conference at Toronto. This was the fourth 
world gathering of representatives of all branches of 
Methodism and Wesleyanism. Sessions are held every 
ten years. Delegates were in attendance from all parts 
of the earth. The conference devoted a special session 
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on October 11 to “The Church and the Nation,” and 
gave generous space on its program to the subject of 
“International Peace.” Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, D. D., of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church, editor of the Methodist 
Times, London, presented a paper on “International 
Relations and Responsibilities.” Rev. William F. Con- 
nor, D. D., district superintendent of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., discussed “The 
Church and Civic Righteousness.” And our well-known 
and honored peace worker, Alderman Thomas Snape, 
J. P., of Liverpool, England, gave an address on “The 
Church and the World’s Peace.” <A ringing resolution 
in favor of the ratification of the arbitration treaties was 
introduced by the presiding officer, Bishop Hendrix, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and seconded 
hy Rev. Dr. Henry Haigh, of Neweastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
land, president of the Conference of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Church. The resolution, which was _ heartily 
adopted by the conference, was as follows: 

“We hail with pleasure and profound gratitude the 
deepening and growing of good-will and peace among 
the leading nations of Europe and America. 

“The noble work of The Hague Conference, as pro- 
moted by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, the Church. of England, and the Free 
Church Council of England, is already bearing fruit in 
this arbitration treaty, which agrees to submit questions 
of national honor to the proper tribunals for arbitration. 

“We heartily endorse this signal advance in the in- 
terest alike of peace and universal brotherhood, and we 
strongly urge the Christian nations represented in the 
Ecumenical Conference speedily to take the necessary 
legislative action to consummate the arbitration treaty 
which has been signed by the representatives of the 
British Empire and the United States of America. 

“By every proper means we will seek peace and pro- 
mote it in His holy name who is the Prince of Peace.” 

Among the prominent friends of peace at the confer- 
ence were Former Vice-President Fairbanks and Hon. 
Justice J. J. Maclaren. Bishop Hamilton, of Boston, 
one of our active peace workers, was a member of the 
business committee of the conference. He stated in 
conversation that, since attending the Mohonk Confer- 
ence last May, he has had committees on international 
arbitration appointed in all the conferences over which 
he has presided. The Secretary had the great pleasure 
of renewing friendship with Bishop Nuelson, a fellow 
student in the theological seminary twenty years ago. 
On the return trip from Toronto the Secretary, by happy 
chance, met Dr. MacDonald, of the Toronto Globe, and 
enjoyed breakfast and a long conference with him. 

On October 12, just a year from the delivery at Boston 
of Dr. Charles E. Jefferson’s great sermon on “Missions 
and International Peace” before the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the Field Secre- 
tary visited the American Board in session at Milwaukee, 
tendering the fraternal greetings of the American Peace 
Society. Through the kindness and hearty codperation 


of Dr. Samuel B. Capen, the president of the Board, who 
is also president of our Massachusetts Peace Society, and 
Rev. Dr. Charles C. Creegan, president of Fargo (N. D.) 
College, and chairman of the business committee, the 
following resolutions, which were submitted by the Field 
Secretary, were unanimously adopted: 
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“Resolved, That the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, in session at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
hereby expresses its earnest hope that the international ar- 
bitration treaties which have been signed between Great 
Britain and the United States and France and the United 
States may be ratified without delay by the United States 
Senate on its reassembling in December ; 


“Resolved, That the Board hereby respectfully petitions 
the Senate of the United States to ratify said treaties; 


“Resolved, That the Board hereby recommends that the 
churches in the United States devote the Thanksgiving 
service to the subject of International Arbitration, and that 
petitions be sent from the churches to the United States 
Senators in behalf of the ratification of the said arbitration 
treaties.” 

Two days later the Field Secretary attended the 
Fourth National Convention of the Congregational 
Brotherhood of America, in session in Chicago. Frater- 
nal greetings from the American Peace Society were ex- 
tended and resolutions were adopted similar to the ones 
adopted by the American Board. 

An important new departure has heen taken by the 
Hamilton Club of Chicago, which is probably the largest 
Republican club in the country. A committee on Inter- 
national Peace has been appointed, consisting of Henry 
(. Morris, chairman; Augustus D. Curtis, J. C. F. 
foyer, Benjamin F. Methven, and Charles D. Lowry. 
Mr. Morris has been a valued worker in our Chicago 
Peace Society from the beginning of its work. For six 
years he was United States Consul at Ghent, and was 
private secretary to the late Chief Justice Fuller in the 
Muscat Dhow arbitration case at The Hague. The 
Field Secretary was the guest of this committee at lunch- 
eon recently. A plan was mapped out for an active 
campaign in behalf of the ratification of the arbitration 
treaties. A special noonday luncheon of the club will 
be held on November 14, at which several short addresses 
will be made to inform the members concerning the 
treaties. Literature will then be mailed to all the mem- 
bers of the club from both the Washington and Chicago 
offices. Just before the Senate takes action upon the 
treaties, a public mass-meeting will he held in the Audi- 
torium, with eminent speakers on the program. This 
meeting will take the place of the Appomattox Day cele- 
bration of former years, and will be the chief mid- 
winter function of the Hamilton Club. President Taft 
laid the corner-stone of the new club-house on his recent 
visit to Chicago, and his presence and attitude helped to 
deepen the interest of the club in the pending treaties. 

The Chicago office is heartily codperating with the 
headquarters at Washington and with other peace organi- 
zations for the dissemination of special literature bear- 
ing upon the ratification of the treaties. Huge lists of 
names of business men and others are being forwarded 
to swell the mailing lists for the special Arbitration 
Treaties number of the ApvocaTr oF PEACE in Decem- 
ber. In this work organizations like the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and the Hamilton Club are gener- 
ously codperating. 

The Chicago office recently was honored with a call 
from its first president, Hon. George E. Roberts, now 
Director of the Mint, whose presence radiated strength 
and vision and courage. 

30 NortH La SALE St., Catcaco, October 23. 
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The Tripoli Situation. 


The Permanent International Peace Bureau has, from 
its central office at Berne, addressed to all the powers 
signatory to the Hague Conventions the following mem- 
orandum concerning the Tripoli situation, signed by 
H. La Fontaine, president, and A. Gobat, secretary. 

The events now disturbing Europe have profoundly 
stirred public opinion and had the most unhappy effect 
on the economic condition of the nations. We are the 
representatives and spokesmen of those who desire to 
see a stable and lasting peace between all peoples; and 
we call your serious attention to the deception and the 
legitimate discontent of the great mass of the people, 
who consider, with reason, that the governments have 
not fulfilled their whole duty under these grave condi- 
tions. 

The governments, although they took part in the two 
peace conferences at the Hague in 1899 and 1907, do 
not seem to take into account the fact that a new era 
has come in international relations. The governments 
have solemnly recognized that the era of international 
justice and solidarity has been inaugurated. In the 
preamble to the convention relating to the pacific settle- 
ment of international conflicts, they in effect declared 
that they were henceforth resolved to encourage by all 
means the friendly regulation of international conflicts, 
and that they desired to extend the reign of law and to 
strengthen the sentiment of international justice. Tn 
addition to this they recognized the solidarity which 
unites the members of the society of civilized nations. 

The conference of Algeciras was, for this last reason, 
hailed, by all who believe in the possibility of a stable 
and lasting peace, as a first and notable step along the 
road marked out in 1899. The declarations made by 
Germany and France of their purpose to submit to the 
approval of the powers represented with them at Alge- 
ciras whatever convention they may make, constitute a 
new and solemn recognition of the principle of the soli- 
darity of all peoples. 

It is, then, with sorrow and amazement that we have 
seen the governments one after another refuse to in- 
terest themselves in the conflict which has just arisen 
between Italy and Turkey. Without wishing to deter- 
mine the importance of the grievances which were in- 
voked to justify the unlooked for and sudden ultimatum 
which preceded hostilities, it seems to us that the Italian 
government failed seriously in its contracts by acting as 
it has done. We consider that the governments ought 
to call to its attention the fact that it failed in the en- 
gagements to which it subscribed at the time of the two 
peace conferences. 

On the one hand, in effect, some grievances on which 
the Italian government lays stress are manifestly in the 
domain of arbitration, and it was at least necessary, be- 
fore any act of war, that the Turkish government should 
have refused to submit to the judgment of an arbitral 
tribunal. On the other hand, if the Italian government 
considered that the Turkish government did not assure 
the public safety in Tripoli, and that it employed im- 
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proper methods toward foreigners who had established 
themselves in the country, the recourse to an interna- 
tional conference was plainly pointed out by what had 
occurred at Algeciras under circumstances equally grave 
and concerning a country of equally great economic im- 
portance. The governments had the right to require 
that Italy and Turkey should submit themselves to a 
procedure accepted by Germany and France. 

In our epoch a people dishonors itself by withdrawing 
from its contracts, and this has been the almost unani- 
mous verdict of public opinion. Italy could, in a legal 
and peaceful manner, have obtained satisfaction for its 
wrongs. By having recourse to force, under conditions 
without risk and without glory, it has taken the admin- 
istration of justice into its own hands; it has acted as 
judge and policeman in its own cause; it has not facili- 
tated by every means in its power the friendly settle- 
ment of the international conflict in which it was en- 
gaged; it has limited the scope of law and deeply 
wounded the sentiment of international justice; it has 
taken no account of the solidarity which unites the mem- 
bers of the society of civilized nations. It has thus vio- 
lated the engagements into which it entered when it 
affixed its signature to the final Acts of the peace con- 
ferences. 

It is not primarily the province of public opinion, but 
of the governments, to give expression to the sense of 
deception and the discontent of the peoples, by a col- 
lective protest giving this dissatisfaction and sense of 
deception an official sanction. 

We recognize that one government at least has offered 
its mediation and has contributed to the restriction of 
the field of hostilities ; but it is collective mediation that 
should be invoked ; the appeal of the governments should 
be unanimous and of such a character that the arms 
would fall from the hands of the government which dis- 
turbs international peace, and that it would be compelled 
to bend before the law. 

We address our most earnest prayer to your govern- 
ment, as well as to all the governments of the powers 
signatory to the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907, 
that a collective effort may be made with the Italian 
government, in witness of the desire of the peoples to 
assure religiously hereafter respect for treaties and for 
the principles of equity and law on which rest the secur- 
ity of states and the well being of peoples. 


. — 





New Books. 


WorLD ORGANIZATION AS AFFECTED BY THE NatTuRe 
OF THE MoperN State. By David Jayne Hill. New 
York: The Columbia University Press. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.50 net. 

This work, the text of which consists of eight lectures 
delivered before the Columbia University, on the Car- 
penter Foundation, in March, 1911, is not a discussion 
of the origin and nature of the State in any compre- 
hensive theoretic way. It treats of the modern State 
in certain of its aspects, as it exists, with the purpose 
of showing what light the State, as now organized, 
throws on the problem of a wider juristic organization 
among the nations of the world. It is a timely and ex- 
tremely instructive and valuable study, at the very time 
when the nations are feeling their way and have already 
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made considerable advancement through the Hague 
Conferences and the Hague Court toward the organiza- 
tion of the world on a juristic basis. The State is 
treated by Dr. Hill as an Embodiment of Law, as a 
Juristic Person, a Promoter of General Welfare, a Mem- 
ber of Society, a Subject of Positive Law, a Mediator of 
Guarantees, an Armed Power, and a Justiciable Person. 
Dr. Hill, in his extended service as United States Min- 
ister and Ambassador abroad, has had wide opportuni- 
ties to observe the actual relations of States in the mod- 
ern world, and these he has used industriously and with 
fine insight not only in the preparation of this book, 
but also of his earlier and larger work, “A History of 
Diplomacy in the International Development of Eu- 
rope.” The work which we are here noticing deserves 
a careful reading by students of modern international 
relations, and more particularly by that class of men 
who believe, or think they believe, that war is inevitable 
and that all efforts to eliminate it from the world are 
foolish and wasted. — 


New York: 
Price, 


WomAN AND LABOR. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.25 net. 

A vigorous and powerful book by a strong, vital, cour- 
ageous and sane woman. All who are interested in the 
position and progress of women will be profited by read- 
ing it, and those who are not interested will, if they try 
two or three pages, be unable to escape from the grip of 
her splendid thought and fine eloquence. The chapter 
on “Woman and War” is one of the noblest utterances 
on the subject that we have seen, and is worth in itself 
several times the price of the book. 


THe Licut or THE Wor.ip. By Robert E. Speer. 
West Medford, Mass.: The Central Committee on the 
United Study of Missions. 372 pages. Price: Paper 
30 cts.; cloth 50 cts.; postage (10 cts.) to be added. 
This work is a brief comparative study of Chris- 

tianity and the non-Christian religions, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Animism, Confucianism, Taoism, and Mo- 
hammedanism. It has been prepared for the use of 
those classes and individuals who are making a special 
study of missions, with a view of being able more intel- 
ligently and effectively to promote the spread of Chris- 
tianity in the non-Christian world. It is the result of 
many years of most careful and painstaking investiga- 
tion by Mr. Speer, and is written in his well known 
clear and captivating style. 


By Olive Schreiner. 
299 pages. 


KOMMENTAR ZU DEM HAAGER “ABKOMMEN BETREF- 
FEND DIE FRIEDLICHE ERLEDIGUNG INTERNATIONALER 
STREITIGKEITEN, Vom 18. Oktober, 1907.” By Dr. 
Hans Wehberg. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. Price, 
paper, 5 marks; bound, 6 marks. 

This work of 185 pages is the first of a series on Pub- 
lie Law to be published by Paul Laband, Otto Mayer, 
and Robert Piloty. It will be found, for those who 
read German, a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the Hague Conferences. 


HANDBUCH DER FRIEDENSBEWEGUNG. Erster Teil, 
Grundlagen, Inhalt und Ziele der Friedensbewegung. 
Second edition, wholly rewritten and enlarged. 269 
pages. By Alfred H. Fried. Leipzig: Reichen- 


bach’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Hans Wehner, 
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THE SEVENTH NATIONAL FRENCH PEACE CONGRESS. 
Report of the Congress of the French Peace Societies 
held at Clermont-Ferrand, June 4-7, 1911. 218 
pages. Clermont-Ferrand: Société Anonyme du 
“Moniteur du Puy-de-Déme.” 


INTERPARLEMENTAIRE, 1911. 
Brussels: The 


ANNUAIRE DE L’UNION 
216 pages, bound. Price, 5 francs. 
Interparliamentary Bureau. 
Published for the first time this year. The First Part 

is devoted to the Interparliamentary Union, its organi- 

zation, history, and work; the Second Part to interna- 
tional life in general, covering treaties of arbitration, 
cases settled by the Hague Court, the Pan-American 

Congress, maritime conferences, aerial navigation, the 

Universal Peace Congress, etc. 


Pamphlets Received. 


By Prof. Ludwig Quidde, 


NATIONALE LEBENS-UND EHRENFRAGEN. 
By Dr. Heilberg, of 


of Munich. DIPLOMATIC UND VOLKERFRIEDE. 
Breslau. The two under one cover. 31 pages. 
De LINFLUENCE QU’AURAIT LA SUPPRESSION DU DROIT DE Cap- 
TURE SUR LA REDUCTION DES CHARGES MITITAIRES ay Jaeques 
Dumas. 15 pages. Address given at the Seventh French National 
Peace Congress. Clermont-Ferrand, France: G. Mont-Louis. 
FEDERATION DE L’ANGLETERRE ET DE LA FRANCE. By Léon Bol- 
lack. 15 pages. Price, 50 centimes. Paris: Ligue Interfédérale, 
147 Avenue Malakoff. 
FRANZ WIRTH UND DER 
Alexander Dietz. 78 pages. 


FRANKFURTER FRIEDENSVEREIN. By 
Volume I of the Schriften des Frank- 
furter Friedensverein. Frankfurt-am-Main: Gebriider Knauer. 

Der DrevuTSCHE FRIEDENS-CONGRESS IN WIESBADEN, 1910. Con- 
taining, in addition to the Report of the Congress, addresses de- 
livered by Miss Anna B. Eckstein, Dr. Heilberg, Professor Nippold, 
and Dr. Quidde. 


RUSTUNGSSTILLSTAND. By Dr. Otto Umfrid. 19 pages. Eslin- 
gen a. N.: Wilhelm Langguth. 
DocuMENTS INTERPARLEMENTAIRES. No. 5, May, 1911.—La 


Armements et l’Arbitrage Interna- 
tional. Debates in the French Chamber, the British House of 
Commons, and the German Reichstag. No. 6, June, 1911.—Com- 
missions Nationales de la Paix et Préparation de la Troisieme 
Conférence de la Haye. The United States Congress, States Gene- 
ral of the Netherlands, House of Commons, Austrian and Hun- 
garian Chambers, Swedish Second Chamber. 


Limitation Conventionelle des 
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International Arbitration and Peace 
Lecture Bureau, 
313 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools, and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate drectly with them as to dates and terms: 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. E. Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Hon. David J. Foster, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Iowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St, New York. 

Rey. William G. Hubbard, Zanesville, Ohio. 

K. S. Inui, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 
Rev. George L. Mason, Holderness, N. H. 

Edwin D. Mead, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernest Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. W. P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 43 Summit Ave., Allston, Mass. 
George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., 31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Branches and Auxiliaries of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. 


BRANCHES: 
Tue Peace Society oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
619 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rev. Arthur S. Phelps, D. D., President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 


Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 


Tue PeACcE Society OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Tue Utan Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 


THE New York ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 





THE CONNECTICUT Peace Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary. 


THE CLEVELAND Peace Soctety, Cleveland, Obio. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. E. Hollingshead, Secretary. 


THE BuFFALo Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 


‘THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
C. W. Scarff, Secretary. 


‘THe Cuicaco Peace Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 


THE MARYLAND Peace Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
Edward C. Wilson, Secretary. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., President. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., Secretary. 
W. H. H. Bryant, Treasurer. 


THE Georgia Peace Soctrety, 312 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. George Brown, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Tue Derry Peace Society, Derry, N. H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rev. G. Haslam, Secretary. 


THE OrEGON PEACE Sociery, Oregonian Bldg., Portland. Ore. 
Judge John B. Cleland, President. 
William H. Galvani, Secretary. 


AUXILIABIES : 


Tue Kansas State Peace Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 


NEW YoRK GERMAN-AMERICAN I’EACE Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
Heinrich Abeles, Secretary, 221 ast 53d St. 

Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 380 East 149th St. 


THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE Society OF CINCINNATI, 
583 Considine Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dean William P. Rogers, President. 
G. W. Dubois, Secretary. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prof. S. F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS. 
Cc. C. Wang, President, 
1012 West Oregon St., Urbana, III. 
Louis P. Lochner, General Secretary, 
612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 
P. F. Mehary, Treasurer, 
1012 Oregon St., Urbuua, II. 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 





PRESIDENT : 
SENATOR THEODORE E. BurToN, Washington, D. C. 


TREASURER : 


Geo. W. WuHite, National Metropolitan Bank, Washington, 
D. 


le 


SECRETARY : 
BENJAMIN F. TrRuesBLoop, LL. D., 
313-314 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
AUDITOB: 
Dr. WILLIAM F. Jarvis, Waltham, Mass 





VICE-PRESIDENTS : 


Hon. John W. Foster, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., 287 4th Avenue, New York. 

Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames, D. D., 12 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 

Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. 

Joshua L. Baily, 32 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Me. 

Rev. Wm. E. Barton, D. D., Oak Park, LIL. 

Alice Stone Blackwell, 45 Boutwell St., Dorchester, Mass. 

Prof. Geo. N. Boardman, Pittsford, Vt. 

Pres. S. P. Brooks, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

Dean Charles R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 

Hon. E. E. Brown, President New York University, New 
York. 

Arthur Deerin Call (ea officio), Hartford, Conn. 

Hon. Samuel B. Capen, 38 Greenough Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Andrew Carnegie, 2 East 91st St., New York. 

Hon. Jonathan Chace, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Joseph S. Cogswell, Putney, Vt. 

Sefiora Angela O. C. de Costa, Buenos Ayres, Argentina. 

Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler (ez officio), Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Everett O. Fisk, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Milton, Mass. 

Merrill E. Gates, LL. D., Washington, D. C. 

Belton Gilreath, Birmingham, Ala. 

Edwin Ginn, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Maria Freeman Gray, 1303 13th Ave., East Oakland, Cal. 

Rev. Scott F. Hershey, LL. D., Newcastle, Pa. 

Bishop E. E. Hoss, D. D., Citra, Fla. 

Hon. John W. Hoyt, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. W. G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Rev. Charles EB. Jefferson, New York City, N. Y. 

res. David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Cal. 

Hon. Sumner I. Kimball, Washington, D. C. 

Bishop William Lawrence, 122 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 

Theodore Marburg (ea officio), Baltimore, Md. 

Edwin D. Mead, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

President 8S. C. Mitchell, LL. D., University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia, S. C. 

Prof. John Bassett Moore, Columbia University, New York. 

Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D. D., Springfield, Mass. 

William A. Mowry, LL. D., Hyde Park, Mass. 

L. H. Pillsbury, Derry, N. H. 

Hon. Wm. L. Putnam, Portland, Me. 

Dean Henry Wade Rogers, New Haven, Conn. 

Hon. James Brown Scott, Carnegie Peace Endowment, Wash- 


ington. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 43 Summit Ave., Allston, Mass. 
Albert K. Smiley, Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 
Mrs. Ruth H. Spray, Salida, Col. 
Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Portland, Me. 


Pres. M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr, 2a. 

Pres. C. F. Thwing, D. D., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. James Wallace, 167 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Bishop Henry W. Warren, Denver, Col. 

Booker T. Washington, LL. D., Tuskegee, Ala. 

Kate Gannett Wells, 7 Otis Place, Boston, Mass. 

Herbert Welsh, 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles F. Whaley (ez officio), 110 Olympic Place, Seattle, 
Wash. 

tev. A. E. Winship, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Pres. Mary E. Woolley, South Hadley, Mass. 


DIRECTORS : 


Hon. Theodore E. Burton, eg officio. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, ea officio. 

George W. White, ea officio. 

Hon. Richard Bartholdt, Washington, D. C. 

A. B. Browne, Washington, D. C. 

Samuel U. Bushnell, Arlington, Mass. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

Samuel T. Dutton, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Leroy A. Goddard, Chicago, III. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
William I. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Eugene Levering, Baltimore, Md. 

Ilon. Samuel W. McCall, Washington, D. C. 

S. Edgar Nicholson, Washington, D. C. 

George Foster Peabody, New York, N. Y. 

Bliss Perry, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
lon. Jackson H. Ralston, Washington, D. C. 
Judge Robert F. Raymond, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Dean William P. Rogers, Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hon. George E. Roberts, Washington, D. C. 

Alfred C. True, Ph. D., Washington, D. C. 

Supt. James H. Van Sickle, Baltimore, Md. 
Thomas Raeburn White, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank F. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Stanley R. Yarnall, Germantown, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE : 


Hon. Theodore E. Burton, ea officio. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, ez officio. 
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IIon. Josiah Quincy, Boston, Mass. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.—Keport of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. Price 
5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy's Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages and 


cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, 
LL.B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.00 per hun- 
dred. 


Economic Facts for Practical People.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $1.00 per hundred. 


The Limitation of Armaments.—The position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. ~ Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
eace.—By David J. Brewer, of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Address before the New Jersey State Bar Association, June 

12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. A 
valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, etc. 
26 pages. Prive 6 cts. ; $4.00 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 
ter, D.D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts. ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.—By Ernest Howard 
rosby. Revised edition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments.—By Benjamin F. True- 
ood. Reprinted from the American Journal of International 
Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—16 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.—By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 


Tryon. 8pages. 3 cts. each ; $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with List of Congresses 
Held.—By Benjamin F. ‘l'rueblood. 12 pages. 5 cts. each. 
$2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy ; 
$3.00 per hundred. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price 
5 ets. each; $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 
Patriotism.--By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 

Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


The Cost of Armed Peace.—By Hon. James A. Tawney. 8 
pages. Price 3 cts. each ; $1.50 per hundred. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.—By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 


32 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.00 per hundred. 
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Missions and International Peace.—By Rev. Charles E. Jef- 
ferson, D.D. Address delivered at the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the American Board, Boston, October 12, 1910. 
16 pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools.—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 


8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn's Holy Experiment in Civil Government. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood: 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Kev. R. B. 


Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. °20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg.—letter Leaflet No. 4. 


Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington's Anti-militarism.—Letter Leaflet No.6. 4 pages. 
Price 50 cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

Coals of Fire.—-By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ Africa 


Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 30 cts per 
hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 


hundred, postpaid. 


The Proposed High Court of Nations.—By James L. Tryon. 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 16 pages. Price 5 cts 
per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Illustrated. $1.25 per 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each; 35 cts. per 


dozen. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism.—By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, 
D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States ?—By Rev. J. H. 
De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts—Peace Facts.—2 pages. Valuable for distribution 
at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress, — Held 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document for 
all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 10 ets. 


The Two Hague Conferences.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each; $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.—By Rev. James L. 
Tryon. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred. 


Shall any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration ? 


—By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By H. De Forest, D. D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child.—By Rev. 


Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments,—By Prof. William I. Hull. 


Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Women and War.- By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50 cts. 
per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of Living.—From the 
Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Cost of 
Living, 1910. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


A World Treaty of Arbitration.—By James L. Tryon. 15 


pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 
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Peace Movement. 
Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of ten 
or more, 50 cents a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 


~ PEACE PUBLICATIONS © 
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Prices Include Postage. 





LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 
cts. 


MEMOIRS OF BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER. Authorized transla- 
tion. 2 vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


SO MNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE Wak SYSTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF Na- 
TIONS, and THE DuEL BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND GERMANY: ‘The 
three in one volume. Price, 65 
cts. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. By 
James Brown Scott. Two large 
vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Dr. Channing’s Addresses 
on War, with extracts from dis- 
courses and letters. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment,in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.25. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A _ collection of the 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. Adds a long list of in- 
stances of international settle- 
ments by arbitral courts and com- 
missions. By W. Evans Darby, 
LL.D. Cloth, over 900 pages. 
Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65. A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on“The Future 
of War,” containing all his propo- 
sitions, summaries of arguments, 
and conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 
cts. ; 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 cts. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE- 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 
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CHRISTIAN NON-RESIST- 
ANCE. By Adin Ballou. 278 
pages, cloth. Price, 50 cts. per 
copy. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for May 18, ete. Price, 20 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. 
R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamph- 
lets published in this Country in 
the Interests of Peace. Price, 65 
cts. 


GARRISON THE NON-RESIST- 
ANT. By Ernest H. Crosby. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 


MOHONK ADDRESSES. Edward 
Everett Hale. With introduction 
by Edwin D. Mead. 150 pages. 
Price, 50 cts. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in 1907. 478 pages. 
Handsomely printed and _illus- 
trated. Paper, 75 cts. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


REPORT OF THE CHICAGO 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1909. Over 
500 pages. 75 cts. 


REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 


REPORTS OF THE MOHONK 
ARBITRATION CONFER- 
ENCES. 5 cts. per copy. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION. By 
Norman Angell. An enlargement 
of the author’s previous remark- 
able work, “Europe’s Optical Ilu- 
sion.” Price, $1.50. 


THE PEACE PROBLEM. 
Frederick Lynch. Introduction 
by Andrew Carnegie. Treats of 
the Progress of the last ten years. 
127 pages, cloth. Price, 75 cts. 


By 


By 














